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CHAPTER XIV. 
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Tue advent of July was joyfully welcomed, and still 
found us in a state of anxious preparation for the 
great event, to which we all ardently looked forward 
—our liberation—as we continued to observe, what- 
ever could foretell, or establish the slightest move- 
ment in the ice, which we found had decreased in 
thickness, 2 feet 24 inches during the previous 
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month, Numerous holes had been formed in its sub- 
stance to the water beneath, whose increasing extent 
was eagerly watched and reported on, as the process 
of disintegration rapidly advanced. 

A Parhelion was visible at 10 p.m., on the 3rd; but 
ouch less brilliant than this beautiful phenomenon, as 
seen in the winter. On the 7th, the ice-mate made 
a cheering report from the crows-nest—a space of 
open water was observed extending along the eastern 
shore to the northward for a couple of miles; the 
first blue water yet seen. On the same day, the visit 
of a few Mosquitoes, caused a lively degree of interest ; 
and we submitted to their assault with very different 
feelings than they would have created under other 
ejreumstances, 

From this period each successive day reveoled 
some change in the aspect of the ice, which was 
evidently doomed to early destruction; the cracks to 
the southward having opened out considerably, and con- 
nected themselves with the water formed along either 
shore. On the 13th, that between our position and 
the islands, was observed in motion, and open water 
could be seen extending from shore to shore; while 
to the southward of the island, nothing but loose 
sailing ice could be seen. To the northward it did 
not present the same pleasing prospect, as water 
could only be traced along the shore of Prince 
Albert’s Land to a point of the coast which bears my 
name. This is a prominent feature in this Strait, some 
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eleven or twelve miles distant, to which our eyes 
had been often directed during the long period 
of our imprisonment, in the hope fondly indulged 
in, of passing it one day or other on our homeward 
route, 

There was then no doubt that the Strait was 
navigable everywhere to the southward of our position ; 
and we anxiously waited for each successive tide to 
break up those barriers by which we were still retained. 
Nor were we kept much longer in bondage. At 
an early hour on the morning of the 14th, the ice was 
observed in motion; but until 10.80 we were still 
stationary as far as our land-marks enabled us to 
determine; then the ice under our stern became 
detached from the floe, and was borne a few feet to 
the northward, leaving the ship in a lane of water, 
which opened out into the large expanse to the south- 
ward. In the probability of our being separated 
from our well tried, trusty floe, anchors were laid out, 
by means of which we renewed the bond of union, 
then threatened with rupture; but under circum- 
stances so widely different from that eventful night 
in September, when our safety depended entirely on 
our remaining attached, in which state we continued 
throughout all our perilous wanderings. 

The anchors were not laid out too soon, but proved 
a good precautionery measure, for at 2°40 p.m. the 
ice separated and broke up so gently about us, that 
the first intimation we had of this great fact, was 
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seeing the ship floating in and surrounded once 
more by her own element—thus testifying, that 
the long wished for period of liberation had then 
arrived. We were slowly borne to the south-east 
in company with our floe, with scarcely a breath 
of air. 

So sudden was our departure, that some of our 
men who had gone for their washed clothes, then 
drying on a neighbouring floe, had not time to 
regain the ship; and myself with one or two others, 
only a few yards distant, with difficulty got on board, 
before she moved off. On the ice, we left numerous 
relics of our winter's sojourn—the accumulation of 
many strange materials, which may, perhaps, have 
been borne to other distant regions, to record our 
visit to the Polar Sea, and testify that civilized man 
had been a resident there. One could not but view 
these objects with mingled feelings, associated as they 
were with many interesting incidents of the past; they 
contrasted in a marked degree with the purity of that 
element on which they were then being borne away. 
Though we greatly ejoiced at our early deliver- 
ance, we could not indulge in the hope of making 
much northerly advance for some time. No water 
could be seen in the pack, except that extending for 
some distance along either shore; on the eastern side 
it was observed extending as far to the northward as 
Point Armstrong, into which we could easily have got, 
although the wind was at the time light; but it was 
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considered more judicious to allow the ship to drift in 
the loose ice—for what reason, I and many others 
were at a loss to discover. In the remainder of this and 
the following day, we were drifted alternately to 
north-east and south-west, the latter much predomi- 
nating, until we again approached the Princess Royal 
Islands, when we became beset by a heavy piece of 
old floe-ice getting under our stern and starboard 
quarter. Our best efforts, until midnight, were 
required to free us from this troublesome visitor, 
obliging us to cast off from our floe, to allow it more 
space to pass on its northerly course. On the 16th, 
we regained our old floe, and with it we were borne 
to and fro, under the influence of wind and tide; but 
fortunately were not then subject to any heavy 
pressure. 

On the 17th, we were drifted to within 600 yards 
of the larger island, whose bold, precipitous eastern 
front frowned on us, by no means suspiciously ;- 
indeed we could not behold our advance towards it, 
without entertaining the most serious apprehensions. 
Fortunately, we were presently borne to the south- 
ward, until our course was arrested about a mile 
distant from its southern extreme. A few hours 
afterward’, we were again carried in the same direc- 
tion; as if destined to describe circles perpetually 
around these islands, now so celebrated in the history 
of our voyage—under existing circumstances, a 
closer acquaintance with which would have been far 
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from desirable. It was, therefore, determined to take 
advantage of a lane of open water, which extended for 
a short distance to the southward, and with a fair 
wind to make sail, and run as far clear of the danger 
which threatencd us, as possible. For this purpose, 
we were at last obliged to part from our old and 
faithful icy friend, which had borne us in safety 
through so many trying scenes and perils. 
Accordingly, at 11 a.m., we cast off from it, and 
the joyful pipe of “All hands make sail,” was heard 
for the first time for the last ten months. Right 
cheerfully was it responded to, and we soon saw with 
delight our old ship once more under canvass, making 
the best of her way through loose ice, backing and 
filling alternately, to clear numerous opposing obsta- 
cles until 1 p.m., when our further progress became so 
impeded, that we were obliged to secure the ship to a 
large floe, and continued drifting again as before. 
Our position at this time differed but little from 
that in which we were so helplessly placed at the 
close of the previous season, with one impgrtant 
difference—the navigable season was now commencing, 
whereas it was then drawing to a close. We were, 
however, from day to day threatened by the same 
dangers, calling for similar energy to avert, as I have 
already described. The presence of strong north- 
easterly winds had brought the old floe ice down 
from the northward, and from its accumulation about 
us, the ship’s further progress to the southward, had 
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from some cause become arrested—perhaps the ice 
pressing through Dolphin and Union Strait to the 
westward had blocked up the outlet of the Strait, 
We were on the 1$th, iu a position where the floes 
on either side met about ten sards astern, forming the 
apex of a triangle in which we were placed, with a 
most formidable looking one ahead; and in this 
awkward situation we were drifted to and fro—the ice 
grinding and crushing aguinst us—not knowing the 
moment when the old flocs might close and effect our 
destruction. 

Early on the morning of the 19th, the cotossal floc 
to which we were attached, became rent in five 
different places—owing to the pressure from others in 
proximity—which obliged us at once to cast off, und 
by means of ice anchors haul the ship into a sort of 
dock, formed by an indentation in its edge. This 
was not accomplished without considerable labour, 
being forced to have recourse to the saws, to remove 
some obstructing pieces that lay in our way. On 
the 20th, we were enabled to make sail for a couple 
of miles through an open space of water which led 
us to the northward of the islands, and reached the 
edge of a large floc, into an indentation in which 
the ship was warped and again secured. The ice 
was evidently then less obstructed in its southerly 
progress, as we saw it during the day setting rapidly 
down in that direction; and a ‘considerable space of 
open water was observed to the northward on the 
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evening of the 21st, continuous with that on the 
eastern shore of which I have before spoken. It was, 
therefore, quite tantalizing to view such an open- 
ing, without being able to reach it, in which we 
would then have been, had we entered that off 
the eastern shore, when first liberated. Our position 
had again become so critical, that a repetition of 
the measures necessary for a sudden abandonment of 
the ship was very properly adopted. The floe, on 
the outer edge of which we were secured, had from 
the effects of pressure become completely turned 
round, so as to place us between it and the shore, and 
we found ourselves distant from the latter not more 
than 600 yards, so that any pressure acting on its 
distant edge must have brought us in still closer 
proximity, if not thrown us at once on the beach, as 
we lay within the influence of the slightest exercise 
of its power. Thus threatened by ice on one hand 
and the shore on the other, we were rejoiced towards 
the close of day, when a slight change taking place 
enabled us to escape from our position and warp into 
one of greater safety. Up to this period, we had 
never lost sight of our winter floe since we parted 
company, the dark objects on its summit rendering it 
easily recognized; but its goodly proportions were 
much altered, it having been nipped in twain by 
pressure—consequently our timely departure from it 
afforded good grounds for congratulation. 

On the 28rd, we were still closely beset, when 
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towards evening the huge floe to which we were 
attached took the ground, from the effects of the 
concussion, and by its own weight it was in an instant 
split into two parts, which rendered our situation dan- 
gerous in the extreme. We remained attached to the 
fragment that had grounded, but observing the danger 
with which we were threatened by the approach of 
the other, no time was lost in disengaging ourselves. 
We had barely succeeded, when that which was in 
motion came up, and owing to the light air then 
present, struck the ship quietly astern, and gave her a 
little headway. hore was at this time no opposing 
obstacle immediately ahead, otherwise she would have 
been inevitably nipped. The ice then began to open 
about us most wonderfully, which enabled us to warp 
clear of dauger, and as the water increased, the boats 
were lowered to tow for the first time that season. A 
fresh breeze soon afterwards springing up, enabled us 
to make sail, clear all opposing difficulties, and at mid- 
night we had reached the long desired open water. We 
found ourselves, as we hoped, for ever clear of the is- 
lands, which from their central position in the Strait, 
act an important part, not only in influencing the dis- 
position of the ice, but in increasing the dangers which 
surround « ship when helplessly beset drifting in the 
pack. The day was, to us, one of marked Providential 
goodness, we having escaped almost miraculously 
from impending dangers, and been borne into our 
long wished for haven, with appearances auspicious for 
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our northerly advance. The temperature of air ranged 
from 40° to 52°, that of water from $2° to 36°; 
specific gravity 1014. 

On the morning of the 24th, the water enabled us 
to get close up to Point Armstrong, as far as we 
could then advance. Driftwood having been observed 
strewn in abundance along the beach, in the vicinity 
of this-part of the coast, a boat was sent with the 
carpenter to procure some of if, and soon returned 
heavily laden; several pieces of which had such a 
fresh appearance that Mr. Ford supposed it could not 
have been more than a few years from its native 
forest. The view from the mast-head revealed to us, 
the ice still unbroken and attached to either shore— 
the Point with its projecting spit apparently presenting 
an obstacle to its setting to the southward—and we 
continued tacking off the pack-edge, enveloped in a 
dense fog for the greater part of the day. Our diffi. 
culties were at this time considerably increased, and 
our movements embarrassed by the great ever-varying 
state of the compasses. 

On the 25th, the ice closed on us from the south- 
ward, when we were again beset, and sustained some 
trifling pressure, but nothing to cause any serious 
apprehension. Our progress was then again depend- 
ing on the chances of the drift, and we were gratified 
to find on the following day, the 26th, that it bad 
carried us to the northward of this dreaded Point 
Armstrong, which then bore south-east. In the evening 
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there we observed on it a fine herd of Reindeer, whose 
presence imparted a very novel and pleasing feature 
to the dreary solitude of the land. Our distance, and 
the intervention of loose ice, precluded the possibility 
of their becoming our prey, much and ardently as we 
desired it. On the 28th, we had drifted so far to 
the northward, that the islands were lost to view, never 
we hoped.to be seen again. As we were then silently, 
but steadily borne onward towards the outlet of the 
Strait, we anxiously calculated the chances there then 
éxisted of our effecting a passage through them—thus 
realizing all our long cherished hopes. The wind 
from the southward still continuing, packed the ice 
heavily to the northward, where no open water could 
yet be seen. As we knew not how soon an oppor- 
tunity would occur when gunpowder might aid or 
facilitate our advance, Captain M°Clure resolved to ‘test 
its efficacy on a floe of last year’s ice, about four feet 
thick, then in our immediate vicinity. A hole was 
accordingly bored until the water was reached, and a 
small cask containing forty-seven pounds of powder 
was placed beneath the floe, and ignited by means of 
Pickford’s fuse. The explosion which took place 
eleven minutes after the fuse was ignited, caused the 
ejection of a cloud of broken ice and water to an 
elevation of eighty or one hundred fect in the air, 
produced an opening in the ice twenty-five feet in 
diameter, from whence fissures radiated in different” 
directions from sixty to two hundred feet. This ex- 
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periment may be taken as a fair instance of the effects 
of a given charge of gunpowder on ice of a certain 
character under the most favorable circumstances. 
The shock of the explosion was felt on board, which 
caused our bells to ring merrily, without a pull. 

The steadiness of our northerly drift, left no doubt 
of our being under the influence of currents in addi- 
tion to that of wind and tide, which quite antagonized 
the power of the latter on its return, and prevented our 
being carried with it to the southward. An opposite 
effect, however, was experienced on the western side 
of the Strait. 

On the 30th, we were subject to pressure of various 
degrees of force. The floe to which we were attached 
was rent in several pieces and packed, burying beneath 
it the anchors, which required considerable labour 
in recovering. At one time, the ice was in great 
commotion, setting with the tide to the northward 
at the rate of two knots an hour, bearing us with 
it; the loose pieces packing and crumbling on each 
other at times as high as our quarter-boats ; but, 
owing to its altered character—still undergoing the 
process of thaw—and being generally loose, we passed. 
harmlessly through it all. The ominous sounds of 
conflict forcibly reminded us of last winter's ad- 
ventures; but how changed was the sound, now 
comparatively subdued and soft, when contrasted with 

“the hard, loud, grinding noise which fell so mourn- 
fully on the ear during that eventful period of our 
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wanderings. As wo approached Point Lady Ross, I 
observed the escarpment of the land become generally 
more abrupt, with dark veins of horizontal stratifica- 
tion, similar to the dark clay and shale formation of - 
the coal measures, as observed elsewhere on this land 
to- the southward. The coast line was much inter- 
sected by numerous deep gorges, forming the beds of 
the mountain torrents during the season of thaw. 

The tide on the evening of the 30th, set the ice 
again in motion as before, and with similar results. 
‘We were astonished to see, in the height of its com- 
motion a little Fox crossing the Strait close to the ship, 
bounding most adroitly over the masses of crumbling 
ice which came in its path; and we had the satis- 
faction of seeing him reach the shore in safety. We 
were also favoured with the sight of two Musk 
Oxen, wandering slowly over the land at different 
periods of the day; but there was no possibility of 
our making an effort to reach them, otherwise any risk 
would have been cheerfully encountered for the sake 
of procuring such a prize, There wns something 
strikingly grand and novel in the sight of these 
formidable-looking creatures roaming leisurely along, 
proud monarchs of these dreary solitudes, 

‘The month which had just then closed, we considered 
to have been highly favourable to our prospects, not- 
withstanding what we had already encountered. The 
temperature had never fallen below freezing point, 
having ranged from 32° to 52°, with a daily mean of 
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87° 54’. That of sea-water was from 81° to‘ 36°, 
but varied much in density at different times from 
1.004 to 1.021—which may be attributable to tem- 
perature and the tides, bringing up water of a more 
saline character at cettain periods. Strong winds very 
generally prevailed, and gales were frequent, alter- 
nating with considerable regularity from north-east 
to south-west, with a mean force of 3.0. Rain fell 
occasionally in light showers, and heavy fogs were 
often present. 

Another month came, the second August, we had 
spent within the Arctic Circle, the only one that 
may be said to intervene between summer and the 
commencement of winter; and on our progress would 
then depend whether another winter was to be spent 
in these regions. That August, and the beginning of 
September are the best for navigating, or rather 
attempting to navigate the Polar Sea, there can exist 
no doubt, as it is a fact long established by experience ; 
and Ineed not call to the remembrance of my ship- 
mates, the fond hopes which were then entertained of 
the great things we expected to achieve before the 
return of another month. 

The wind still blew fresh from south-west, and we 
continued drifting in the midst of a chaotic mass of 
densely packed ice; this, at times, would slacken a 
little, so as to enable us to warp for a few yards ; and 
on the Ist, we were able, by this means, to advance 
upwards of a mile; this, with our drift, gave us, at 
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least,’ six miles of northing, which we thought a fine 
day’s progress. - We had also increased our distance 
from the shore, as well as from a shoal, that extended 
out for some way from a low point; a nearer ac- 
‘quaintance with which we were most anxious to avoid. 

The 2nd, was the anniversary of the day when we 
first encountered the ice—what experience of the 
element we had gained in twelve months these 
pages will amply testify; for there was no form or 
aspect, which it waa possible for it to assume, that we 
had not seen, and hitherto successfully encountered. 
The day was remarkable, also, from our having had 
the heaviest fall of rain since crossing the circle, or, 
indeed, I may say, since we passed the Line, as it fell 
almost uninterruptedly during the fore-noon, and at 
frequent intervals afterwards. It was gladly wel- 
comed, as we knew it would have a good disinte- 
grating effect on the ice, in addition to its general 
refreshing influence. Towards evening the wind 
changed to the northward, when it became clear, cold, 
and breezy ; but for the remainder of the day, we 
failed to observe any change in the state of the ice, 
though we expected to see it open with this favourable 
change of wind. An effort was made to reach a floe 
about fifty yards a-head, by forcing the ship through 
loose ice, with the aid of canvas and warping ; but 
after several hours exertion we failed to move her an 
inch, We were again tantalized by the sight of a 
Musk Ox, and a herd of eight Reindeer on the land, 
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which we supposed were those formerly seen on Point 
Armstrong, that had followed us along the coast— 
indeed, some of our people went so far as to say, that 
they could recognise a stately old Buck, that had 
formerly aftracted their particular attention as the 
patriarch of the herd. These animals are always seen 
grazing—the extreme scantiness of the pasturage, 
does not allow of their wasting much time in a state 
of repose. 

Our advance for the next few days was very 
trifling; nothing occurred to cheer our hopes. Our 
patience was severely tested, as we anxiously watched 
our landmarks, to indicate the slightest movement in 
the ice or ship; and our eyes in vain wandered over 
the interminable, glistening field to the northward, for 
the least appearance of its opening out to favour our 
onward progress. 

On the 5th, the wind changed to south-west, but 
towards evening became variable, ‘and ultimately set- 
tled into its old quarter, north-east. Our landmarks 
then told us that we had drifted a little to the south- 
ward; and as the ice became more open, and a few 
pools ‘of water here and there discernible, we knew 
not how much farther altered might become its aspect 
before the lapse of another four-and-twenty hours. 
On the following day, open water was seen along the 

\\ eastern shore, which we could not reach—of what 
depth, it was impossible to say—otherwise there was 
nothing but ice to be seen to the northward. 
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On the 7th, a strong south-westerly wind blew, 
alternating with partial calms and variables. It was 
remarkable that at one period of the day, 11 a.m., the 
lower stratum of air blew from the north, when the 
vane at the mast-hesad denoted a fresh south-wester, 
while almost midway in the maintop, it was perfectlys 
calm, The north-easterly wind, however, ultimately 
prevailed, it evidently being the colder of the two, 

In the morning, we had at first drifted to the west- 
ward near the centre of the Strait, but were again 
borne a little to the north-east. In the afternoon, the 
ship was warped after much toil through some pieces 
of heavy ice, which had separated sufficiently to allow 
of our reaching a large floe piece about forty yards 
distant, to which she was secured after eight hours’ 
exertion. In this short progress, however, we encoun- 
tered numerous obstacles, one of which, withaprojecting 
tongue beneath the surface of considerable extent, 
impeded our advance, and obliged us to have recourse 
to gunpowder for its destruction; this it completely 
effected, so as to allow of its easy removal by poles. 
It is in such cases that this powerful agent is of much 
service in navigation, by destroying the barriers to a 
ship’s advance, where there is space sufficient to allow 
of the fragments being removed out of the way after 
the explosion. 

We had long believed our northerly progress had 
been. much under the influence of currents, the 
existence of which we had established from the 
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result of repeated observations ; and we found a current 
setting north from 20° to 70° east, at the rate of 
nearly three miles a day. On the 8th, we hailed the 
advent of spring tides as likely to effect much in our 
favour, and relieve the tedious, wearisome state of 
suspense in which we had so long existed. We trust 
to their influence to take us clear of the Strait, as 
we certainly increased our progress northward. 
On the following day, the 9th, the northern extremes 
of either shore could be distinctly seen from the 
mast-head, and Investigator and Parry Sounds ley 
before us, could we only overcome the barrier that 
intervened. The season of perpetual daylight was 
thus leaving us, the sun ceased to be visible at 10.30 
above the western hills, but with an ice horizon his 
setting, would of course, have been considerably later, 
near midnight. The weather at this time was 
delightfully clear and serene, and we were favoured 
with wmeny very beautiful refractive phenomena from 
time to time. They tended to relieve, in some degree, 
4 painful state of suspense and inactivity, as we gladly 
seized on anything that could afford variety to the 
surrounding aspect. That we were still slowly 
drifting there could exist no doubt, as our daily 
observations proved, having on the 10th found our- 
selves in lat. 73° 10’ N., long. 115° 53’ W. from 
whence the high land above Point Russell could be 
discerned, and towards which our eyes were . ever 
eagerly bent, as our minds dwelt on the pleasing 
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thought of soon passing to the northward of this 
extreme; all manifested a like anxiety for the 
attainment of this much desired object. 

On the 11th, we found, at noon, that we had drifted 
a mile in the previous twenty-four hours, and we ob- 
served that the ice had opened out considerably to the 
southward, but not in our immediate vicinity. It be- 
came generally loose, and in the event of a fresh breeze, 
would, we hoped, open out a good space of sea. 
This, however, did not come; and our position on the 
following day brought with it no change, except a slight 
increase to our northerly drift. Some of the ultra- 
sanguine amongst us, fancied that they could discern 
Melville Island from the crow’s-nest; but, in con- 
sequence of the distance, this was considered by no 
means probable. The highly refractive state of the 
atmosphere, for the few previous days might, how- 
ever, from its action on vapour in that direction, 
have given it an appearance of land. This fymed 
locality was a subject of such frequent conversation, 
that it became easy for ‘a vivid fancy to Pourtray its 
outline. 

On the 18th, the wind still icolianed from the 
north-east, with the ice everywhere around us, appa- 
rently loose, and more in motion than it had been for 
some days. A large expanse of water could be 
seen to the southward, extending along the eastern 
shore a considerable way northward of our position. 
To reach it would then have been a great object, 
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but the state of the ice did not permit our making 
the attempt with the certainty of success. As ap- 
pearances justified our expectations, that the water 
would soon make up to the ship, our prospects looked 
brighter than they had done for some days, A heavy 
fog setting in towards evening enveloped us in its 
chilling mantle, and prevented further observation 
of the changes then going on. We atill continued 
slowly drifting ; at this time we could observe young 
ice forming nightly in the pools of water on the fioe. 
Towards noon on the 14th, the fog having cleared 
away, we found ourselves in lat. 73° 14’ 19” N., long. 
115° 82’ 80” W.—the highest position we were 
destined to attain, about half a mile distant from 
open water, loose sailing ice intervening, with a light 
air from the north-east. The rudder was at once 
shipped, we cast off from the floe, made all plain sail, 
by the aid of which, together with warping, we 
reached the in-shore water in a couple of hours. We 
continued our advance tacking between the pack and 
the shore, in soundings varying from fifty to three 
and a half- fathoms, until about 5 P.m., when the fog 
again made its appearance, adding as it ever does to 
the difficulties and danger of ice navigation. At 9 P.m. 
it had become so dense that we could discern objecta 
but a very short way from the ship. The land had 
ceased to be visible, and heavy fice ice setting down 
occasionally arrested our progress ; and coming heavily 
in contact with it, we sustained some severe shocks, 
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Notwithstanding the difficulties by which we were 
thus surrounded, we still continued under weigh, un- 
willing to lose any chance that might favour our 
onward progress, until 11 P.m., when off Point Lady 
Ross on the in-shore tack, the ship suddenly shot 
from no soundings at twenty fathoms, into three and 
three-quarters at the next cast of the lead, and the fog 
at the moment clearing off a little, displayed to our 
astonished vision the barren, but lofty land about 
this point of coast, only distant seventy yards. We 
immediately tacked, but while the ship was in stays, 
she struck on a shoal, stirring up the mud plentifully 
about us. The headsails were at once backed and filled 
—the ship hung in the balance for a moment—in the 
next she floated, and we had the pleasure of seeing 
her again standing off the shore through a thick fog 
towards the ice. In consequence of the heavy floe 
ice closing rapidly on us, and curtailing our limits for 
working the ship, the fog at the same time increasing, 
we secured her to a large floe for the night. The 
wind at this time freshened considerably, and night 
closed in dark, cheerless, and foggy. Our touching 
the ground on this day was a remarkable coincidence, 
this being the anniversary of that eventful day in 
August, the previous year, when a similar occurrence 
took place, though widely different in degree, entailing, 
as it did, the loss of a large quantity of provisions. 
The land on this part of the coast rose to the height 
of 400 or 500 feet, inclining from the beach at an 
BB 2 
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angle of about 26°. It presented a formidable front, 
and formed a ridge striking in appearance from a 
few pyramidal shaped mounds studded on its top. 
They were isolated, and from twenty to thirty feet in 
height; similar in form to others I had observed 
on the coast of America.* 

The land here presented an aspect of barrenness 
I have seldom seen surpassed. Not a blade even 
of the stunted grass or dwarfish Flora, or the slightest 
trace of vegetation, could anywhere be discovered. 
Dark boulders studded the escarpment and were strewn 
on its summit ; and the tortuous beds of water-courses, 
without one drop of the limpid element, here and there 
intersected a land which appeared one uniform mass of 
sand and mud, as if recently upheaved from the bed 
of the ocean. 

Previous to our casting off from the floe in the 
morning, another experiment was made to test the 
effects of gunpowder on a floe, of the average thick- 


* Sir John Richardson met with these conical, barrow-shaped 
hills on the coast of America, at Copland Hutchinson Inlet, 
but on low ground, end thinks “they are remnants of the sand 
formation which covers the shale 20 extensively along the coasts 
of the Mackenzie River, and that they have received their 
conical form from the washing of high tides during the occa- 
sional inundation of the low lands by the sea.”—Boat Voyage 
through Rupert’s Land. 

‘These, though at a much gregter elevation, may, perhaps, have 
‘been formed from a» similar canse during the upheaval of this 
and at a remote period.— duthor. 
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ness of 12 feet, and about 600 yards in diameter. 
A cask containing 836 pounds of powder was placed 
beneath it, near its centre by the usual process ; this, on 
exploding, rent it extensively, and it became completely 
broken up. As we left it, we had the satisfaction of 
seeing the fragments floating about in various directions. 
From the result of this experiment we inferred that 
larger charges might be made available when a ship 
is closely pressed by ice, to lessen the danger of her 
being nipped or otherwise injured. 

The weather on the 16th still continued foggy, 
partially clearing off at intervals, with a strong north- 
easterly breeze, which set the heavy floes drifting 
down on us from the northward. The report from 
the mast-head was not cheering. No water could be 
seen in that direction ; but a narrow lane still extended 
for some distance along the eastern shore. In conse- 
quence of our position, and the heavy character of the 
floes in our vicinity, it was determined to take ad- 
vantage of some open water and loose ice, to run 
farther off shore towards the centre of the pack; lest 
a change of wind might cause the latter, by closing, to 
throw us on the beach. At 9 a.m. we cast off, made 
sail to the south-west ; and having obtained the best 
position we could in the centre of the Strait, secured 
to a large floe, shortened and farled sails ; previous to 
which, and when in the act of wearing ship, the 
spanker-boom was carried away, with a terrific crash ; 
fortunately, no casualties occurred. The wind had 
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then freshened to the force of a gale, which did not 
in avy great degree dissipate the fog in which we 
were enshrouded ; and, surrounded by heavy ice, we 
drifted for the remainder of the day to the south-west 
at the rate of a mile and a half an hour. This position 
was not a pleasant one ; and our prospects then were 
certainly not bright, considering we could not see 
more than sixty or seventy yards around. As even- 
ing closed in, wild and gloomy to a degree, there was 
not much room to indulge in hope for what the 
following day might reveal. However, we did hope, 
and prepared to await, with what patience we could 
command, for a favourable change, depressing as 
was the reflection that we were then rapidly losing 
all that we had gained at so mach risk and labour 


during the previous ten days. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Departure from Prince of Wales’ Strait—Chances of passing 
through it—Course to the Southward— Round Nelson’s Head 
~~-Course to the Northward—Character of Coast—Islands 
discovered, and Incidents—Alter Course to E,N.E.—Proapects 
—tLand and Ice—Progress arrested—Dangerous Position— 
Aspect of Land—Discovery of Wood Hills—Recent and 
Fossilized Wood—Its Character—Petrifactions—Presence of 
Tron and Sulphur—Woody Stratification—Bark and Wood 
discovered in other localities—Geological Causes—Original 
Character of the Land—Inferences deduced from the Diseo- 
very—Critical Position of the Ship—A Bear Shot—Habits 
of these Animals—Esquimanx mode of killing them. 


At a very early hour on the morning of the 16th 
of August, the fog having partially cleared away, open 
water was discovered close to our position, the floes 
having separated considerably during the few previous 
hours. The ship was immediately warped through 
broken up, loose ice, when we made sail, and con- 
tinued working north by east and north-west alter- 
nately, against a strong breeze from the north-east, 
endeavouring to hold our position, or regain a 
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little of what we had lost on the previous day. At 
9 am. the report of the Ice mate from the crow’s- 
nest, was not favourable. Although the water in 
which we then floated extended for a considerable 
distance, the Strait to the northward was still blocked 
up. It appeared that as fast as the ice cleared to the 
southward, s fresh supply was poured in from the 
inexhaustible icy sea to the north. This report 
was fully confirmed by Captain M‘Clure making a 
personal survey of it from aloft; indeed we all satisfied 
ourselves on this point, by an examination at various 
degrees of elevation up the rigging. Under these 
circumstances, and in consideration of the advanced 
period of the season, the length of time which we 
bad been kept in endeavouring to get to the north- 
ward, even for a short distance, from the insur- 
mountable barrier hitherto opposed to our onward 
progress, and from the probability there existed 
of our being foiled in effecting a passage through the 
Strait,—perhaps, thrown back to winter in our former 
position—we reluctantly came to the determination to 
relinquish, for the present, any further attempt to 
reach the Strait of Barrow through that of Prince of 
Wales. 

Could we have ensured the certainty of being 
drifted through in the pack, so as to get within the 
influence of the easterly currents setting through 
Barrow's Strait and Lancaster Sound, any amount of 
tisk would have been encountered; but the occur- 
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rence of such an event at this time was far from 
probable, and the passage through the Strait of Prince 
of Wales, so it appears to me, can only be accom- 
plished by a combination of the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, such as are seldom met with in the Polar 
Sea. At an advanced period of the season, however, 
when the ice hes well cleared out of Parry Sound 
and Barrow’s Strait, to afford sufficient space for that 
on their southern shores, and in the Prince of Wales’ 
Strait to be drifted to the northward, under the in- 
fluence of strong southerly winds, I believe a ship 
may be carried through by the same agency; and 
once getting within the influence of the strong 
easterly currents, and escaping the dangers insepar- 
able from the probability of being beset in the pack, 
which might not perhaps occur, she must be carried 
into Lancaster Sound and Baffin’s Bay—and thus, a 
North-West Passage would be made through the 
Strait of Prince of Wales which we abandoned. 
While we could not but regret the circumstances 
which led to this decision, we were consoled by the 
reflection, that if enabled to follow the projected 
course, we should not only be increasing the field of 
search to a greater degree, but might have, likewise, 
an equal or better chance of reaching Barrow’s Strait, 
and thus making the Passage from the westward. 
We, therefore, took advantage of the fresh and fair 
wind, and open water, to ran at once to the south- 
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ward, and accordingly bore up about 9.80 a.m.,* to 
endeavour, if possible, to rm along the south coast 
of Baring Island round Nelson’s Head, in the hope 
of finding open water slong its western shores, and 
follow wherever it might lead. 

We soon cleared the loose ice, when we saw 
nothing but open water extending from shore to shore, 
and as far as the eye could reach to the séuthward ; 
the western shore in some situations, presented a 
narrow icy line ; but, elsewhere, scarcely a trace of it 
could be discerned. 

At 10.50 the Princess Royal Islands, which we 
had hoped never again to see, were obyerved to W.S. W. 
and at 11.15 Point Armstrong was rounded. We 
were then approaching those well known localities 
familiar to every one on board, to which our eyes 
had been so often and anxiously bent during days of 
danger and nights of darkness. How different were 
our feelings as we sped gaily along, through a large 


* As we wore about to bear up, two ravens made their appear- 
ance. Some thought they were our visitors of the winter—they 
continued for some time ominously hovering over and about the" 
tip, deseribing circles in their flight, and uttering their harsh, 
discordant croak, which did not, in any degree, tend to produce 
comfortable feelings amongst the more superstitious portion of 
our crew, their presence being considered an ill omen; and 
in our subsequent days of adversity, the event was often 
alluded to as a proof thet we should not have abandoned the 
Strait of Prince of Wales. 
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expanse of water, with every stitch of canvas sot to 
a fine, fresh and fair breeze, compared with a period 
atill recent, when we were either immoveably beset, 
helplessly drifting, or boring our way ‘inch by 
inch through a heavy ice pack that had entirely 
disappeared. This change, the most sanguine 
amongst us could not have hoped for, much leas 
expected; but such is the ever varying aspect this 
element assumes when once in motion, that it is 
impossible to predict its changes, or foretell what a 
few hours may bring forth. At 4 p.m. we passed the 
southern extreme of the islands, and bade 4 final 
adien to all the famed localities of our winter 
adventures, then rapidly fading from our view. 
For the remainder of the day we continued to 
progress under the most favourable circumstances ; 
scarcely any ice was to be seen—the Strait being evi- 
dently clearer of it than when first we entered it nearly 
twelve months before. Evening came, and the sun took 
his departure with every indication of a continuance 
of fine weather. 

At 4 a.m. on Sunday morning the 17th, we cleared 
the Strait, doubled its western extreme and again 
found ourselves off the douth coast of Baring Island, 
in an apparently open sea, with a fresh breeze from 
south-east, a heavy swell coming from the same 
quarter, and a narrow line of ice visible far to 
the southward. Nothing could have been mare 
auspicious than the appearances which everywhere 
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met the eye; there was no impediment whatever to 
our onward progress, and instead of being retarded 
by the pack which we fully expected to have 
encountered, with the exception I have mentioned 
nothing could be seen but land and water—the latter 
mouch clearer of ice than at the close of the previous 
season. We were agreeably surprised at the heavy 
swell of the sea, setting from the south-east, as we 
had met with nothing to equal it since entering 
the Arctic circle. It far surpassed that of which I 
have spoken when off this coast before; as may 
readily be supposed from the fact of its breaking over 
the forecastle on several occasions, and the ship at 
times having an inclination of from ten to fifteen 
degrees. Such a state of things, strange and 
novel to us after so long a period of inactivity, and 
our recent sailing in water surrounded by ice, 
where it is ever smooth and unruffled, produced 
most agreeable feelings. These were associated in- 
timately with our success, and we could scarcely 
leave off gazing throughout the day on such a 
cheering prospect, at the same time speculating 
largely on the fature. 

At 11 p.m. Nelson’s Head was rounded—the 
distant point of Cape Lambton then broke upon 
the view, surmounted by the lofty Durham heights 
crowning this bold, imposing headland. This ap- 
peared strangely grand and picturesque in the dim 
twilight, as its turrets and buttresses stood out in 
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bold relief, lighted up here and there by the silvery 
beams of a waning moon. We rapidly increased our 
distance from this splendid headland which we were 
never to see again. Several Whales were observed in the 
course of the day going westward, and two Bears 
were noticed leisurely swimming towards the distant 
ice in the southward. This favourable state of affairs 
suffered no interruption on the morning of the 18th 
—Cape Lambton was passed during the night, the 
wind still continued from the south-east ; an open sea 
lay before us, no ice was to be seen, except a few odd 
pieces scattered along the shore. The heavy mist 
which hung over the western horizon, told us that 
the enemy ley in that direction, but we failed to 
discover it until noon, when its grim outline became 
visible. We continued rapidly to run along this new 
line of coast, at a distance from two to three miles, 
in water varying from thirty-six to forty-five fathoms ; 
examining it with the aid of our telescopes, to discover 
atrace of anything connected with the object of our 
expedition. Towards noon our course was altered to 
north-west, to enable us to round a low point of land 
that lay directly in our way, and against which a 
line of very heavy packed ice was grounded ; this 
was subsequently named Point Kellett. At the 
time that this was observed, the main pack could 
be seen about three or four miles to the west- 
ward, of a most formidable appearance. On reach- 
ing the extremity of this low point, some distance 
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to seaward, we found that it formed the south-western 
‘boundary of a most capacious harbour, beyond which 
the land trended in a north-east direction. At 3.30, 
whon off its entrance, the Second Master was dis- 
patched in the third whale boat to sound and examine 
its eligibility for a winter harbour, should adverse fate 
compel us to seek refuge within its precincts; and 
the ship was accordingly hove to for his return. 
Advantage was also taken of the circumstance, to 
leave a record of our visit sealed in a bottle, properly 
secured in a cask, and placed on the beach, where it 
formed quite a prominent object. 

On the return of the boat in the course of an hour, 
it was reported that the depth of water was five 
fathoms uniformly throughout, carrying this depth 
very close to the shore; this was, of course, satis- 
factory intelligence. In the event of our being 
compelled to retrace our steps along the coast, it 
would have proved a safe harbour. 

We then made sail, with a few heavy masses of loose 
ice floating in our vicinity ; but soon got clear of them 
into smooth water—the pack to seaward being leas 
distant than when first we sighted it. Our soundings 
then varied from seven to four fathoms, and had been 
decreasing since rounding the point. We kept as 
close to the shore as was consistent with safety, and 
examined it as accurately as a distance varying from 
one to two miles enabled us. 

The character of the coast, from Cape Lambton to 
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Point Kellett—as well as I could judge from the 
distance whence I viewed it—appears identical with 
that described in Franklin Bay, and extends nearly in a 
straight line for miles continuously. The escarpment . 
composed apparently of sand and loam, was abrupt, 
nearly precipitous, from 80 to 100 feet high, 
from the summit of which the land extended back- 
wards in a fine level plain,- with apparently good 
pasturage: at the termination of this, successive 
ranges of fine lofty hills, extending into the interior, 
formed the background. The escarpment was in some 
places quite unmarked, in others, it presented the 
appearance of being formed of a series of pyramids, 
placed in juxta position at their base, the space 
between which and their summits, was quite filled up 
by sedimentary deposit, and the whole surmounted 
by a level soil, which, with the cliffs, were doubt- 
less frozen, as we elsewhere observed. The con- 
tinuity of the coast line was in a few places inter. 
rupted by slight indentations, forming shallow bays, 
into which streams from the higher lands emptied 
themselves; one of these appeared of considerable 
size, and discoloured the water for same distance to 
seaward, Driftwood was likewise observed along the 
shore, and two pieces were floating past the ship 
from the northward. 

After leaving Poimt Kellett, the land became 
entirely altered in character and appearance, closely 
resembling that of the coast of North America, to 
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the westward of Cape Bathurst, and ran out into 
numerous low points, some of which, doubtless in 
process of formation, were so little elevated above the 
water level, that they could merely be traced by the 
appearance of a dark line. Between them there were 
deep indentations, forming large crescéntic shaped 
bays, but which, no-doubt, were very shallow, as evi- 
denced by our soundings some distance off shore. 
Several mounds and conical shaped hills similar in 
appearance to those 1 have elsewhere alluded to, were 
Plentifully scattered along the coast, and formed a 
pleasing feature to its general tameness and uniformity. 
The land apparently afforded good pasturage for the 
animals which frequent it, which appeared to consist of 
Reindeer, Hares, Foxes, Ducks, and Geese ; several of 
which we saw throughout the day—the latter in great 
abundance. We witnessed an interesting combat 
between a Fox and Snow-Goose, and concluded the 
latter was the victor, from the advantage which 
flight gave it over its enemy, who sought the hills, 
the other darting with great impetuosity, and making 
furious onslaughts on him from time to time to 
complete his victory. 

Thus we sped onward for the remainder of the 
day, rounding point after point. That of “ Mock” 
was passed where the progress of our Consort 
‘Enterprise’ was arrested some three weeks sub- 
sequently, when endeavouring to follow us along this 
coast, and from whence she was obliged to retrace 
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her steps to the Strait of Prince of Wales, where sho 
wintered. 

Throughout the night Gf I may so call it) our 
progress continued uninterruptedly good; and the 
morning of the 19th dawned on us suspiciously. 
The weather Was fine, the wind continued steadily 
from the same quarter, enabling us still to follow our 
north-east course, an open sea lay before us, with here 
and there small streams of loose ice floating off to 
the pack—the latter about half a mile to seaward, 
and some two or three from the land, appeared to 
have been but very recently set off shore, to which it 
would, doubtless, return on a change of wind. Our 
object, therefore, waa to make the most of these 
favourable circumstances.’ As early as 4 4.M., an 
island was observed to the northward on our port- 
bow, and we continued our course between it and the 
land—the latter still presenting the low pointed 
character of the previous day. Towards noon, after 
rounding a projecting point of coast, we crossed the 
-entrance of a wide and deep bay, (to which the name 
of Burnett was bestowed). At its termination, the 
continuity of the coast line appeared to be inter- 
rupted for a few miles, and a barrier of ice could be 
seen extending across; but we were unable to verify 
the fact as to whether an inlet, or as some supposed, 
a strait, existed, or otherwise. My own opinion was in 
‘the negative ; for the ice could not be traced from 
the mast-head any distance into the interior, and I 
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have no doubt, it was nothing more than light-grounded 
ice thrown up by refraction; besides which, neither 
deep inlets nor straits are found on this kind of coast. 
The probability of their occurrence appears remote 
when we consider the process of formation—shallow 
bays and low points being features which, I may say, 
universally predominate. 

At 8 a.m. a second island was observed in a line 
with the first, which we had then passed. We 
bestowed on one the name of ‘Norway,’ while the 
other received that of ‘ Robilliard.’ This we reached 
at noon, and in running between it and the shore, 
the soundings which had before been from six to 
seven fathoms, suddenly shoaled to two and a 
half, end brought us within six inches of the 
ground, This we must have touched, as the mud 
was stirred up, rendering the water quite discoloured, 
with pieces of ice around both floating and grounded. 
We immediately shortened sail and letting go the bower 
anchor, despatched the third whaler with the second 
Master (Mr. Court) to sound. Kedge anchors were. 
laid out to windward, and we warped the ship 
again over the ground, whence we had previously 
come, until the return of the whale boat told us that 
the water outside our position was sufficiently deep to 
allow us to continue our course, without going outside 
the island; we were thus spared several hours 
farther labour at the capstan, which had been cheer-. 
fally manned by all hands. As we advanced, island 
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after island followed each other in a continuous chain, 
several miles of water intervening, and between them 
and the coast our course still lay. The pack approached 
more closely —we were at times sailing through streams 
of loose ice, continuous with its edge. This appeared 
of a stapenddéus character, and no doubt could exist 
of our being on the margin of the great Polar pack, 

while apprehensions were entertained that our progress 
wonld soon be arrested, from its increasing proximity. 
The land still continued of the same aspect—the 
islands not differing from that of the neighbouring 
coast, were for the most part from one mile to 
half a mile in length, varying in elevation from forty 
to ninety feet, which they attained in the centre— 
in other respects they are of the usual brown Arctic 
character. We thus continued eat a good speed, 
apparently aided by other influences in addition to 
the light breeze which still favoured us ; but whether 
tide or current could not then be accurately ascertained. 
At noon our position was found to be in lat. 78° 56’ 
28” N, long. 128° 62’ 20” W. 

As evening sdvanced, the ice of a very beavy cha- 
racter gradually closed on the shore, and the last point 
was seen in the distance, to the northward; beyond 
this nothing but ice could be discerned from the 
mast-head, following the course of the land, which 
from this point trended away to the east-north- 
east. Off its extremity were two smail islands, 
the termination of the chain of outworks along the 

ec 2 
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coast, completing the seventh in number. On the 
outermost, the ice was packed to the height of forty 
feet—evidence of the tremendous pressure caused by 
the prevalence of westerly and north-westerly winds. 
This’ remarkable turning point was subsequently 
named Prince Alfred’s Cape, in honour of His Royal 
Highness Prince Alfred; and to the island was 
given the name of ‘ Gore’—one of the brave Frank- 
lin’s gallant companions. 

We were most anxious then, as to what might be 
revealed on the northern shore of this, the last of the 
points: whether our progress wes to be arrested 
by the great Polar pack that lay before us, or should 
find space sufficient to lead us into the arm of this 
ioe-bound: sea, is continuous with the Strait of 
Barrow, and which some of us firmly believed to be 
the entrance. 

The goal was at tength reached, the Cape rounded, 
and our course altered to E.N.E. To our great delight 
a space of open water, some 700 to 800 yards wide, 
extended along its shores as far as the eye could 
reach, with heavy masses of loose ice streaming off to 
the pack edge, which appeared of a most formidable 
character. That it had but recently set off shore by 
the south-easterly winds, which for the previous 
few days had so signally favoured us was evident. 
Nothing but ice could then be discovered to the 
northward of our position. When off this Cape, the 
depth of water was 7} fathoms, but as our entire 
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dependence was on the lead line, which had hitherto 
done us such good service, and as we had had 
frequent experience of the rapidity with which the 
water along’ these coasts shoaled, a boat was dis- 
patched with the Second Master to sound, before we 
proceeded further: the ship was hove to, until his 
return, when to our great joy he made the precon- 
certed signal that we might follow him in safety. All 
sail was again made, and we had no sooner fairly 
rounded this point of coast, than the water suddenly 
deepened to 15, and then 30 fathoms; presently we 
could obtain no bottom at 65 fathoms. So different 
was this from the previous two days, that it appeared 
as if we had suddenly come within the sphere of some 
new and strange influence. We could not but remark, 
at the same time, how altered had become the aspect 
of the land, not only in the increasing boldness of its 
features, -but likewise in its irregularity of outline— 
hill efter hill rising above each other, with the usual 
intervening gorges, ravines, and water courses, and 
the now familiar pyrantidal shaped mounds peering 
on their summits, with all the wildness, bleakness, 
and sterility, which stamped its character as truly 
Arctic; in short, worthy of what we considered it to 
be—the north-western extreme of land bounding the 
trackless icy ocean at this part of the globe. 

The ice, also, had become altered in character— 
touch heavier, with numerous masses deserving the 
name of bergs, grounded in-shore ; and as the soundings 
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had increased considerably, we could not feel other- 
wise than convinced, that we had got into water 
which would lead us to Melville Island. This opinion 
was so much strengthened by circumstances—the 
trending of the land, the deepening of the water and 
the existence of a strong current setting to the 
eastward—that-no doubt remained in our minds of 
the fact. This conviction led us for a time to indulge 
in hopes too sanguine to be then expressed, lest our 
progress might be soon arrested. 

For the remainder of the eveniig, we continued to 
run along the land, which became bolder and more 
lofty a8 we advanced ; the coast in some places deeply 
indented, forming a few harbours, apparently deep, 
‘and capable of affording shelter to ships. One of 
them, some eighteen or twenty miles to the eastward 
of the Cape, was sheltered by a sort of breakwater 
facing the north ; doubtless, formed by the pressure of 
the ico—from which it may be inferred, that the water 
inside was not very deep, and that an entrance existed 
at either end, due east and west. Another was ob- 
served of a crescentic shape, to the westward of the 
preceding, the entrance of which was on the west 
side. Time was too valuable,:and our position too 
critical to admit of the delay necessary for a more 
satisfactory examination of them. , 

It appeared as if it were then the height of the 
season in this latitude, from the great number of ite 
only inhabitants we saw in the course of the day. 
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No less then ten Bears were observed, three of them 
Toaming about on the land, the remainder on the ice— 
strong evidence of their abundance. Reindeers were 
seen on the island, and the largest Seals, quite colossal 
in size, basking in the sunshine on the ice ; but watchful 
withal, of the advance of their inveterate foe—the 
bear, Vast numbers of Geese and Ducks were 
likewise seen; the former including the Brent and 
Snow-Geese; the latter, the Common, King Eider, 
and Long-tailed Ducks. 

The weather had quite a summer character, tem- 
perature from 43° to 51°, and the water from 29° to 
36°, increased in density on rounding the Cape, from 
1,013 to 1,018. 

During the night the space of open water 
gradually lessened in extent, but was sufficiently deep 
to enable us to approach within a few yards of the 
beach. So close were we at some places, that the 
quarter boats were obliged to be topped up, and 
poles used, to keep the ship from the ice grounded on 
shore; nor could we safely have rounded the ship 
had we felt so disposed—and that our progress waa 
likely to be soon arrested, there could exist but little 
doubt. The bed of a large river was observed on the 
coast, off the entrance to which we sounded in 
eleven fathoms; and two Bears were seen sleeping on 
the shore in its vicinity, overcome, doubtless, by the 
lethargic sleep of repletion after a Seal feast. 

At 5 a.m, on the morning of the 20th, the wind 
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changed to W.S.W., bringing with it fog and dight 
rain. The ice closed on the shore, rendering it 
impossible to make any further advance; as far as 
we could see, it was heavily packed along the coast to 
the northward, of the same heavy fice character, and 
trended to the eastward. The ship was at once 
secured to a massive piece of ice—grounded in twelve 
fathoms of water, about twenty feet higher, and not 
more than seventy yards from a beach of mud and 
shingle—with the land rising almost precipitously 
above it, to the height of from two to three hundred 
feet in a range of hills, which formed the sea front of 
others still more elevated, in the interior. We took 
up this post’ from the protection it would afford us, 
against the pressure of the stupendous pack outside, 
then setting to the eastward at the estimated rate of 
a mile an hour. 

It is needless to dwell on the dangerous position 
we then occupied, for any sudden change of wind 
to that quarter—north-west, whence it generally 
blew—by setting the ice on shore, must inevitably 
have worked our destruction, by throwing us on the 
beach; in this unenvisble situation, we could only 
await the course of events, and hope for an early 
deliverance. Critical as it was, however, it was 
to us novel, from the fact of its affording greater 
facility for reaching the shore than we had ever ex- 
perienced since leaving England ; and we accordingly 
prepared to take every advantage it offered. 
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A tide pole was in the first instance erected 
close to the shore, and after the delay of a few 
hours, when fully satisfied no change in the ice 
was likely to take place to favour our advance, a 
considerable number of officers and men landed, in 
the hope of obtaining fresh supplies—Hares and 
Ptarmigan haying been seen close to us on tho land. 
Orders were given that a gun should be fired 
from the ship as a signal of recall, in the event of 
there being the least appearance of the ice setting off 
shore. On ascending the hills in our immediate 
neighbourhood, I found the land of the usual Arctic 
character, but much higher than any we had hitherto 
seen; lofty ranges of hills gradually rising as we 
advanced, occasionally with sides almost precipitous, 
with deep intervening gorges and ravines, through 
which the dry beds of the mountain torrents ran. Some 
of these were of considerable extent, their impetuosity 
in the season of their activity, was evidenced in the 
occurrence of landslips frequently in their course. 
All the streams appeared to empty themselves into a 
valley of some extent running from the beach into 
the interior. In the spring a continuous sheet of 
water covers it, reaching to the shore, where it expands 
into a delta, and empties its contents by several 
mouths into the sea, about 800 yards to the eastward 
of our position. In this manner is the land drained of 
“its water and snow during the season of thaw. With 
the exception of this valley and @ few smaller ones, 
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there was but little level ground to be seen. The 
soil was composed of sand and loam—in the course of 
the river beds there wes much alluvial deposit, and 
here the greatest amount of vegetation was met with ; 
but the surface of the land elsewhere, on the summits 
of the highest hills, was entirely covered with shingle, 
water-worn pebbles and stones of considerable size— 
but few of them deserving the name of boulders— 
in no respect differing except in magnitude from the 
mounds of sand and shingle formed on the beach by 
the pressure of the ice; they appeared as if they had 
but recently emerged from the sea, The pasturage 
in the more sheltered situations, particularly those with 
a southerly aspect, was, comparatively speaking, 
abundant for the animals which frequent those 
regions ; abounding in stunted grasses, mosses and 
fungi; and I have no hesitation in pronouncing this 
land, wild and sterile as it was in aspect, to be as 
luxuriant in vegetation in these situations, as any other 
T had seen since leaving the coast of America. It 
was, however, wonderful and strikingly grand to view 
those immense hills rising abruptly from the margins 
of the river beds, denuded as they were of the 
slightest verdant covering, which contrasted strangely 
with the little verdure at their base. On their sides, 
numerous pieces of what appeared driftwood were 
strewn, some light, others from two to three feet in 
length, and six or seven in diameter. Several had their 
ends protruding, and on my attempting to pull them 
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out T failed in doing sp ; conveying the idea of their 
being deeply imbedded in the soil ; this I determined 
on the earliest opportunity to ascertain by excavation. 
Several small streams were observed issuing from 
the interior, depositing, in their course, on the stones 
over which they flowed, a combination of iron and 
sulphur ; the water having in excess all the astringent 
taste peculiar to the former, with the unmistakeable 
odour of the latter combined with hydrogen. Several 
Hares, Ptarmigan and a few Plover were shot; the 
tracks and remains of Reindeer were numerous, their 
antlers were strewn about in considerable abundance ; 
two Wolves were seen devouring the remains of one, 
and were fired at. They fled, and could not be again 
approached. 

On our return to the ship, we found that some of 
the party who had gone more to the westward , including 
Messrs. Piers and Sainsbury, had arrived, bringing 
with them several specimens of petrified wood, and 
reporting the existence of other wood on hills of 
considerable ‘elevation, in a state similar to pieces 
we had seen elsewhere further inland. The petri- 
factions consisted of pieces of the branches of trees 
from six to twelve inches in length, and from one 
to four inches in circumference, of metallic weight 
and hardness, from which a ‘metallic sound was 
elicited when struck; this appeared to me to result 
from its impregnation with iron in the form of brown 
hematite and from some siliceous product of the soil. 
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We at once résolved to visit the spot, and in 
the evening, I accompanied Captain M’Clure and a 
small party in the third whale boat along the shore 
towards the place. I feel my inability to describe or 
convey a truthfol idea of the bleakness, wildness, 
or desolate grandeur that met the eye on land- 
ing upon the part of the coast which led us to 
the desired locality. From the beach, a narrow 
vale extended tortuously into the interior, through a 
series of hills, rising range after range from 600 to 700 
feet in elevation, unmarked by the slightest trace of 
vegetation. Their abrupt, nearly precipitous escarp- 
ments separated from each other by deep and 
tortuous gorges, presented nothing to the view but 
sand and shingle; affording a picture of wild deso- 
lation and solitary grandeur, apparently matchless, 
and to be seen only in the distant regions of the Pole. 
On ascending one of these hills, about a quarter 
of a mile from the beach, on its side, about 300 
feet high from the sea level, we discovered 
the wood of which we were in search. The ends 
of trunks and branches of trees were seen pro- 
trading through the rich loamy soil in which they 
were embedded. On excavating to some extent, 
we found the entire hill a ligneous formation, 
being composed of the trunks and branches of trees ; 
some of them dark and softened, in a state of semi- 
carbonization. Others were quite fresh, the woody 
structure perfect, but hard and dense. In a few 
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situations, the wood, from its flatness and the pressure 
to which it had for ages been exposed, presented a 
laminated structure, with traces of coal. The trunk 
of one tree, the end of which protruded, was 26 
inches in diameter by 16 inches; that of another, 
8 portion of which was brought on board, was 7 feet 
in length, and 8 feet in circumference; and dense 
in structure, although pronounced then to be pine.* 
Other pieces, although still preserving the woody 
structure, had a specific gravity exceeding that of 
water, in which they readily sunk, from their having 
undergone an incipient stage of impregnation with 
some of the earthy products of the soil. Numerous 
pine cones, and a few acorns were also found in the same 
state of silicification. The trunks apparently extended 
a considerable distance into the interior of the hill, 
and, were bituminous and friable. Many of those which 


* A section of this piece of wood is to be seen in the Museum 
of the Royal Dublin Society, Dublin. To the obliging kindness 
of its able Director, (Dr. Carte,) I am indebted for a knowledge 
of this fact ; who has also kindly informed me, that he submitted 
it to the examination of Drs. Steele and Joseph Hooker, both of 
whom pronounced it to be coniferous wood. The latter thought 
it of the white pine species; and one of the semi-foasilixed cones 
has been pronounced by Dr. Harvey, Professor of Botany, 
‘Trinity College, Dublin, to be similar to the present Sprace of 
North America. 

I may here also mention that there is a very interesting collee- 
tion of Arctic costumes, travelling equipments, and objects of 
Natural History, now im the British Museum ; presented by 
John Barrow, Esq, F.R.S., Admiralty, 
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were embedded, crumbled away on being strack with 
8 pickaxe, which readily found its way into any part 
of them, rendering their removal impossible; some 
of them were in such « state of carbonization as to 
approach lignite in character. The whole conveyed 
the idea of the hill being entirely composed of wood. 
As far as our excavations were carried, nothing 
elec was met with, except the loamy soil in which 
they were embedded ; but the decay of the wood in 
some places appeared to form its own soil. The 
petrifactions, with numerous pieces of wood were found 
strewn everywhere over the surface of this and many 
of the contiguous hills. Many specimens of these 
were obtained, varying from one to fourteen inches in 
length, the longest not exceeding five or six in cir- 
cumference ; they consisted of portions of the branches 
of trees. Some of them were impregnated with iron 
(brown heematite), had a distinct metallic tinkle when 
atruck, and were heavier than other pieces, without 
the metallic impregnation or sound ; they were simply 
silicified, the sand entering ifto the composition of 
the soil being siliceous or quartzose. Several smaller 
pieces of fresh wood were also found strewn about, which 
had not been, perhaps, subject to the petrifying in- 
fluence of the water. The numerous small rills which 
issued from the interior, similar to those I bad seen 
in the morning, flowed over the surface, and the con- 
atituents of the water largely impregnated, as it was 
with iron and sulphur, indicated from whence the 
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metallic ageney in the petrifaction was derived ; this 
also possessed a dull yellowish-brown discolouration 
of the sulphur, and the stones everywhere over which 
the water flowed were coated with the same. 

On several of the neighbouring hills I observed 
distinct stratifications of wood running horizontally 
ia a circular course, formed by the protrusion of the 
ends of the trunks of trees, to some of which the 
bark still adhered ; and large pieces of this, cropping out 
and hanging loosely, frequently Jed in other situations 
to our detection of the wood to which the bark adhered 
in the soil. Any attempt to remove these with the hand 
or other slight means failed; and excavation ever 
established the fact that the hills were entirely com- 
posed of wood—the appearances met with, being 
identical with those first mentioned. On subsequent 
occasions, when exploring the land several miles in 
the interior, observation led me to infer that a pre- 
cisely similar state of things there existed. The situ- 
ation in which our first excavation was made was in 
lat. 74° 27’ N., long. 122° 32’ 15” W., and sbout 
a quarter of a mile from the beach. The distance, 
inland, whence similar appearances were observed, em- 
braced a circuit from eight to ten miles in diameter. 

This discovery of wood in recent and petrified 
state in a part of the world where we could have had 
no expectation of finding it, in regions whose blighting 
climate is opposed to the nurture of vegetable life, 
as evidenced in its acanty verdure, stunted Flora, and 
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creeping dwarf-willow, its only arborescent produc- 
tion, could not but impart a feature of great interest 
to our voyage, and was a subject for geological research 
no less interesting than strange. Similar appear- 
ances, observed elsewhere, bear so striking an analogy 
to this singular discovery as to invest it with still 
greater interest, and I cannot forbear alluding to them 
here. In the explorations of the Ustiansk Expe- 
dition, under Lieut. Anjou, in 1821-28, on the South 
Coast of New Siberia, and in about the same latitude 
as that of our discovery in Baring Island, ‘‘ wood 
hills” were discovered composed of trunks of trees, 
some ten inches in diameter, not very hard, of a black 
colour, bituminous and friable.*. 

Hendenstrém observes :—‘“‘On the southern coast 
of New Siberia, are found the remarkable Wood Hills. 
They are 80 fathoms high, and consist of horizontal 
strata of sandstone, alternating with strata of bitu- 
minous beams or trunks of trees. On ascending these 
hills, fossilized charcoal is everywhere met with, 
covered apparently with ashes, but on closer exami- 
nation, this ash is also found to be a petrifaction, and 
so hard, that it can hardly be scraped off with a knife. 
On the summit, another curiosity is found, namely, a 
long row of beams, resembling the former, but fixed 
perpendicularly in the sandstone. The ends, which 
project from seven to ten inches, are, for the greater 


* Vide “ Appendix to Meron Weanges Voyage,” translated 
by Major-General Sabine. 
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part, broken. The whole has the appearance of a 
ruinous dike.”  Lievtenant Anjou, who likewise 
examined these Wood Hills, says: “‘‘They are merely 
8 steep declivity, twenty fathoms high, extending 
about five wersts along the coast. In this bank, which 
is exposed to the sea, beams or trunks of trees are 
found, generally in a horizontal position, but with 
great irregularity, fifty or more of them together, the 
largest being about ten inches in diameter. The 
wood is not very-hard, is friable, has a black colour, 
and a slight gloss. When laid on the fire it does not 
burn with a flame, but glimmers, and emits a resinous 
-odour.” 

I have also observed in one of the Parliamentary 
Blue Books,* that a travelling party from H.M.S. 
* Resolute,’ when at Melville Island, on their return 
journey after exploring Prince Patrick’s Island in 
1854, discovered the trunks of trees embedded in a 
white sandy soil, on the same meridian as that of 
those discovered by us, but two degrees further north. 
Ove was four feet in circumference and thirty feet 

¢ long, and another two feet ten inches in diameter ; 
with several parts of similar trees just showing above 
the soil. -Thus establishing fact no less important 
than interesting, that throughout the wide extent of 
the Polar Sea, as far ss observation has enabled us to - 
determine, there existed at one period various and 


* Published by Order of the House of Commons, 1855. 
DD 
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luxuriant forms of arborescent growth, in regions 
where nothing is now to be seen but desolate lands 
and trackless ice wastes. 

The facta thus rendered incontrovertible, lead us to 
but one conclusion, that, lands probably of much 
greater extent, different in physical character, covered 
with forests, and with a climate more elevated in 
temperature, preceded the upheaval of those now in 
existence, from the bed of the ocean. Hence the great 
accumulation of wood and coal beneath the surface, in 
various stages of organic change—metallized, carbon- 
ized, and silicified, resulting from one of those remote 
and inscrutable terrestial convulsions associated with 
the great secondary era of geological formation in the 
creation of the world. The former lands having been 
for ages submerged, were upheaved above the sur- 
face of the ocean by some powerful submarine volcanic 
agency, and enveloped in the shingly bed of the sea ; 
they were again elevated to the surface, and from the 
igneous and chemical products of this action, have 
resulted the changes I have narrated. 

Nor is it in the frigid regions of the north alone, 
that these wonderful terrestrial, and climatorial 
changes have taken place; for similar discoveries 
have been made in the opposite hemisphere, amongat 
the distant lands of the Southern Ocean. My friend, 
Dr. M°Cormick, Surgeon, Royal Navy—an officer 
no less distinguished in Arctic than in Antarctic ex- 
ploration and research—to whom I mentioned this 
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discovery, informed me that he had found a like 
state of things in Kerguelen’s Land, in the South 
Pacific Ocean, when Surgeon and Naturalist of the 
Expedition, consisting of Her Majesty’s ships, ‘Erebus’ 
and ‘Terror,’ that remained in those seas from 1889 
to 1843. As the circumstances seemed nearly identical, 
we found, on comparing the notes, each of us had 
made at the time of our respective discoveries, that 
there was not only a similarity of appearance 
in these objects, but a perfect unity of opinion 
expressed as to their origin. At my request, he 
very kindly furnished me with the following par- 
ticulars. 

“ Kerguelen’s Land or Desolation Island, isolated 
amid the vast southern ocean, in the 50th degree of 
lat. and 70th of long. with a stormy and tempestuous 
climate, is wholly destitute of arborescent forms of 
vegetative life. The largest plant now existing on 
its surface is a species of the cabbage tribe, attaining 
a height of shout two feet, and peculiar to the island, 
which is of volcanic origin, rising from the sea in a 
succession of horizontal terraces, constituted of basaltic 
rocks passing into the various modifications of green- 
stone, amygdaloid and porphyry, with occasional 
protrnsions of hills of phonolite. The whole aspect 
of the land is wild and picturesque in the extreme. 
Bold capes jut out along the coast, which is deeply 
indented by bays and inlets. Lakes diversify the 
terraces, from which water-courses descend their steep 

: po2 
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escarpments in countless impetuous torrents and 
beautiful cascades. 

“The Fossil wood, I discovered on the south side of 
Christmas Harbour, abundantly embedded and scat- 
tered over the surface of the debris, at the base of a 
huge block of basalt, 400 feet in thickness, which 
rests upon a terrace 600 feet in height ; the whole 
attaining an elevation of 1000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The wood was highly silicified, very pon- 
derous, its weather-worn surface of a greyish white 
colour, but black as charcoal internally. Between the 
block of basalt and the ridge, a thin bed of shale 
interposed ; and in the debris beneath, at an elevation 
of 600 feet, I dug out the trunk of a tree, seven 
feet in circumference, completely silicified. In the 
“Arched Rock,” 150 feet in height, situated at the 
entrance to the Bay, I found specimens enclosed in 
the solid wall of basalt, having a twisted appearance, 
more charred, and not so hard in texture. Near this, 
in a curve of the bay, a seam of lignite, or wood coal, 
four feet in thickness, and forty feet in length, crops 
out from beneath a superincumbent ridge of basalt, 
rising 500 feet above it. During a boat expedition in 
which I was engaged, on a survey of the N.W. 
coast of the island, I found a similar bed of coal—but 
no wood—in Cumberland Bay, having the same dull 
brownish black colour, and fissile fracture; which 
burnt well enough for the boat’s crew to cook their 
food with. In an adjacent hill, a bed of anthracite 
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crops out, glossy-black, light and friable. Both were 
overlaid by amygdaloid and greenstone. 

“The history of this island, inevitably, leads to the’ 
conclusion, that a far more extensive land covered 
with forests, preceded its upheaval from the deep. 
Hence the great accumulation of wood and coal at 
some epoch, when the climate was more favourable 
for the growth of trees, than at the present time; 
and, that these entombed ancient forests after having 
been for ages submerged, again became elevated 
above the waters of the ocean, through the agency of 
some great submarine volcanic action, during which, 
the lava streams have flowed over the beds of coal, 
and enveloped the fragmentary trees, whose forms 
have been preserved from the destructive effects of 
the incandescent fluid by the superabundant silica 
that fossilized them. Thus, with the exception of the 
character of the rocks of this island, and the absence 
of metallizing agency in the soil, our discoveries 
differed but little. In Kerguelen’s Land there had 
been more active volcanic agency, as evidenced in 
the entire absence of all sedimentary rocks; whereas 
in Baring Island these rocks alone were found, 
having been brought to the surface by a less intense 
degree of volcanic action during their upheaval from 
the deep.” 

After our return on board, end while narrating our 
recent extraordinary discovery of the wood, the ship’s 
safety was suddenly threatened by a commotion in 
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the ice, which had been setting steadily to the east- 
ward throughout the day, and now rendered our 
situation one of extreme danger. A large floe having 
come into contact with the very piece to which we 
were secured, so tremendous was the pressure result- 
ing, that the latter was driven from twelve fathoms 
water, in which it was grounded, into eight ; and a 
projecting tongue which extended under the ship’s 
bottom, lifted her out of the water six feet. It was 
quite frightful to view the huge mass oscillating to 
and fro, as if about to fall on and crush us to atoms, 
aa it was borne on its involuntary in-shore course. 
Onur safety entirely depended on remaining attached 
to the picce, and on its integrity being maintained. It 
warded off the pressure from the ship, otherwise the 
same power would have driven her on shore, had she 
escaped being completely crushed by such irresistible 
force. The result was, that the floe was rent in 
pieces, and we were driven nearer the shore—our con- 
nection being still maintained with the piece which 
had so admirably withstood the attack—and we were 
then left in a position even more critical than before, not 
knowing the moment when the shock might be re- 
peated, and our safety again threatened. We con- 
sequently remained in a state of preparation, ready for 
action at a moment's notice. 

On the 2ist, the ice still continued to drift to the 
eastward, but at a much slower rate than on the pre- 
vious day. It was everywhere closely packed, and 
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afforded appalling evidence of tremendons pressure in 
the huge masses that were piled together, and 
forced up along the shore. 

The weather had become cold and raw, with a 
south-easterly wind, fog, sleet, and occasional squalls, 
which did not improve the general aspect around. 
We observed a rise and fall of 64 inches in the 
tide, and found a considerable quantity of drift- 
wood marking its line on the beach, some of which 
had been borne up for a considerable distance, from 
the effects of pressure. 

In the evening # Bear was observed coming 
leisurely towards us, along the shore from the west- 
ward. As he would evidently come within range of our 
guns from the ship, preparations were made to receive 
him, by 8 few of us taking up a position on the fore- 
castle; while Messrs. Piers and Sainsbury were 
landed on the beach, to await his approach, under 
cover of the mounds of shingle, and cut off his retreat 
in the event of his escaping our guns. He ap- 
proached within sixty yards, when his curiosity being 
excited by the appearance of the tide pole a few fect 
from the beach, he stepped into the water, and was 
proceeding to make an examination. The shore party 
fired, the first shot struck him, he staggered, made 
an attempt to run, when we poured in our fire from 
the ship, and at once brought him down before 
he regained the beach. Bruin proved to be a young 
she Bear, with a remarkably fine white fur, and a 
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depth of blubber upwards of two inches; but not a 
trace of food was in his stomach,. which was quite 
flaccid, containing only a little frothy secretion. 
Frequent allusion having already been made to 
these animals, a few additional particulars regarding 
them may not be unacceptable. The Polar Bear 
(Ursus Maritimus) is one of the largest, as it is likewise 
the. most formidable inhabitant of the north, and is 
found in the highest latitudes yet attained by man. 
It is generally met with roaming over the ice, or 
sauntering along the shores of the Polar Sea in the 
pursuit of Seals which constitute its principal and 
favourite food ; and frequents localities where water 
is likely to appear early—the presence of the latter 
ever ensuring that of the former—consequently they 
are more abundantly found in straits, or deep inlets, 
rather than in the confined precincts of bays. They 
are seldom seen inland ; a party of our men, however, 
on one occasion pursued one, which they met about a 
mile in the interior, making towards the sea. The 
average weight of a full grown bear is abont 
eight cwt., it is usually from eight to nine feet in: 
length, and about four feet in height; but several 
have been killed of larger dimensions. With res- 
pect to their migratory and hybernating habits, 
much difference of opinion exists. I can only state, 
as the result of our experience, and that of other Polar 
Expeditions, that they were frequently shot during 
the winter, and were constant visitors in latitude 
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77° and 74° N.—this is a strong proof against their 
migrating to the southward on the approach of 
winter, or, at least, against the universality of the 
practice. This may, I believe, be much influenced by 
the facilities of procuring food, or otherwise, as we 
know that in inter-tropical latitudes the zstivation of 
animals is determined, not by the temperature, but 
by the periods of drought, which effects their sus- 
tenance ; hence, a supply of food may keep them from 
hybernating, and its want induce it. Those shot 
during the winter, however, were sll males—support- 
ing an opinion generally entertained, that the gravid 
female alone hybernates ; this she does beneath the 
snow, at the close of the year, and issues forth in the 
following spring, attended by one or two cubs, for 
which she ever manifests the greatest maternal care 
and solicitude 

The courage and ferocity of this animal have long 
been held in great dread; but experience proves that 
these qualities are combined with a mixture of 
cowardice, sagacity and timidity. We had repeated 
apportunities of meeting and pursuing him in his own 
démain of Polar ice; when impelled by hunger or 
irritated by a wound, an attack may be apprehended ; 
but a fearless advance appears to intimidate him. 
Under other circumstances he manifested no dispo- 
sition to attack. Numerous instances are on record 


where Bears have fearlessly approached a sledge party 
-—with what intention it is difficult to say, whether 
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from instinctive curiosity, or other lees friendly 
motives—the parties not waiting to ascertain the 
result, as the incautious intruder generally forfeited 
his life by his temerity. During our late searching 
operations, on several occasions one has actually 
introduced his head into the tent when the party were 
asleep ; others have eaten articles off the sledge out- 
side; buf in all my personal encounters with them, 
T have for the most part found it difficult to get them 
within range of my gun. The flesh of the Bear we 
have eaten—it is coarse, oily, and I may say almost 
tasteless—-whatever it does possess of flavour is not 
agreeable, and to hungry men only could such diet 
have been acceptable. 

The Esquimaux in their pursuit of the Bear, fre- 
quently imitate the motions of the Seal, by laying 
flat on the ice, until he approaches sufficiently near 
to ensure a good aim; but gun is necessary to 
practice this stratagem with success. Another mode 
of capture which they adopt, is worthy of narration, no 
less from its simplicity in practice than the originality 
and ingenuity of the contrivance; this is by taking 
advantage of their well known voracity, as they 
generally swallow their prey without much mastication, 
when not too large to pass their gullet, and the natives 
being without fire-arms, would otherwise encounter 
great risk in attacking them. A thick and strong 
piece of whalebone about four inches broad and two 
feet long, is rolled up into a small compass and care~ 
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folly enveloped in blubber, forming a round ball. It 
is then placed in the open air at a low temperature, 
where it soon becomes bard and frozen. The natives 
armed with their knives, bows and arrows, together with 
this frozen bait, proceed in quest of Bruin. As soon 
asthe animal is seen, one of the hunters deliberately 
discharges an arrow at it; the monster smarting from 
this unprovoked insult, pursues the party then in full 
Tetreat, until meeting with the frozen blubber, drop- 
ped in his path, he swallows it and continues the 
pursuit—doubtless fancying that there must be more 
where that came from. The effects of the chaso 
and the natural heat of the body cause the blubber 
to thaw, when the whalebone thus freed, springs 
back, producing great mischief, and obliging the beast 
to discontinue the pursuit—he falls down helpless 
writhing in agony, and his existence. is soon ter- 
ininated.* 


* « Seeman’s Voyage of the ‘ Herald.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


‘Weather and Prospecte—Lakes—Fish—A Musk-Ox Hunt and, 
Tncidents—State of the Ico—Traces of Esquimanx—The 
29th of Angust—Perilous Position and Miraculous Escape— 
Incidents—Position on the 30th——Blasting Jee—Preparations 
for Winter—Collecting Ballast—A Jerfalcon Shot—Black 
Fox seen—Beare—Stats of the Ico—Sudden Disruption— 
Drifted off from the Shore—Beset in the Pack—Operations 
for our Release—Blasting—Critical Situation—Our Eseape— 
Reach the Shore—Ship’s Safety again threatened—State of 
Tce—Operations by Blasting and Results—Open Water— 
Incidente—State of Ice. 


‘THERx was no change in our position on the 22nd. 
The weather remained the same. The land presented 
a very bleak aspect from the recent snow and sleet, 
having bestowed on it its wintry garb. The ice was 
stationary, from which we inferred it had encountered 
some obstacle to its advance further to the eastward ; 
and the temperature of air ranged from $2° to 36°; 
that of sea-water 28° to 80°, which I found to have a 
density of 1017. 

‘We continued our explorations daily into the inte- 
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rior of the land, and were generally rewarded by 
bringing on board a few Ptarmigan or an occasional 
Hare. On one occasion, we discovered two fresh- 
water lakes, about 14 miles inland from the ship, of a 
basin-like shape, about 300 yards wide, with rather 
precipitous sides, some ten or twenty feet high. The 
water contained in either was fresh and pure, which 
froze in one, when the temperature of air fell to 82°, 
but not until it had fallen 10° lower did ice form on 
the surface of the other. This appeared a strange 
anomaly, as I found there was no material difference 
in their relative temperature—barely one degree—and 
none, as far as I could ascertain, in the constituents 
of the water; nor did they communicate with each 
other. That which was frozen was about ten feet 
higher above the level of the sea than the other, and 
had one fathom less water, its depths being five, and 
the thickness of its ice was double that of the lower 
lake. Previous to the ice forming on their surface 
we hauled the seine, and procured in the last frozen 
lake three trout, each about one pound in weight, 
and a few smaller ones, but found none in the other. 
There were also brought up in the net a few vegetable 
polyps, some round, others nodulated from one to 
two inches in diameter, composed of a tough gela- 
tinous substance, enclosed in a strong membranous 
capsule, and of a dark green colour; but otherwise 
possessed of no particular interest beyond the fact of 
their being found here. The sea along this shore 
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seemed nearly destitute of animal life; and, notwith- 
standing repeated efforts at dredging wherever there 
was a space of open water, 1 could only procure 
a few specimens. 

On the 25th, the ice had separated a little from the 
shore, but not to a greater extent than would allow of 
the passage of a boat for about a mile, and that only 
with difficulty ; so that there was but little alteration in 
our prospects. The usual number of hunters had gone 
abroad, myself amongst the number, and ranged over 
a great extent of country. I had separated from my 
party, having been lucky in shooting a Hare ; and after 
along march with my trophy slung on my back, slowly 
wended my way to the ship, rather fagged with the 
day’s exertion. As I approached the barren plain, 
which is the great aqueduct for conveying the moun- 
tain stream to the beach, and of which I have else- 
where spoken, I espied at a great distance a small 
dark object moving towards me; this, with the aid 
of my telescope, I discovered to be a Musk Ox. I 
at once determined to encounter him single-handed, 
made the necessary dispositions for attack, and gra- 
dually approached with a view of driving him into a 
gorge, where my chances of success might be much 
greater. I had already killed him in my own mind, 
and was indulging in the exultation I should feel while 
returning on board with such pleasing intelligence 
-—our crew having been some time without fresh 
meat—when, unfortunately, two of the Warrant 
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officers joined me. I had got within seventy yards 
of the animal, just at the entrance of the gorge, 
where I expected to make him my prize, when, seoing 
two men emerging from it, he suddenly turned, faced 
and rushed at full speed towards me. I stepped aside, 
fired, wounded him in the hind-quarters, and brought 
him on his haunches; then a ball from my second 
barrel struck his impenetrable bony frontlet formed 
by the expansion of the horns, and rebounded as if 
from a plate of steel ; he turned and fled somewhat lame 
from his wound, which bled rather profusely, and 
before I could reload he was far out of range—but I 
still followed him. A party of our men, who met him, 
instead of exercising a little strategic skill, very sailor- 
like, gave chase for miles, but never could come up 
with the then affrighted animal, and he was lost. The 
fatigue of hunting with a Hare on one’s back, I 
found by no means trifling, and I reached the ship 
much exhausted. 

A second Musk Ox was seen by another party, 
and fired at by the Boatswain. While reloading his 
gun, having put the powder in the barrel carelessly, 
he placed the muzzle against his abdomen, and 
searched for a ball. The powder exploded, burned 
his clothes, and scorched him severely, to his extreme 
alarm and that of his companions, who discontinued 
the chase to bring, as they supposed, a dying man on 
board—he believing his last hour was at hand. They 
reached the ship in most affrighted state, and it was 
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with difficulty he could be persuaded that his wound 
was not mortal; from some incidents attending 
which, great amusement was afterwards derived, it 
being generally supposed that a marling-spike would 
have been a better weapon in the hands of the boat- 
swain. In this, however, we were mistaken, for, no 
doubt hurt that his sporting qualifications should be 
questioned, he afterwards became one of our most 
active and successful hunters, when necessity com- 
pelled us to make the most strenuous efforts in the 
chase, 

On the 27th, the weather assumed a more wintery 
aspect, young ice had been for some days forming 
on the small spaces of water along the shore, sug- 
gesting a change of season, which in our position we 
could not think of but with the most serious 
apprehensions. Spring tides being then present, we 
found there was a rise and fall of two feet six inches, 
but no alteration in the ice nor any appearance of 
motion. The young ice had attained a thickness of 
two inches, and the temperature kept steadily 
below freezing point; thus the navigation had ap- 
parently been brought to a close, 

Some of our sportsmen in the course of their 
rambles reported that they had seen the remains of 
an old Esquimaux encampment, and as we were 
desirous of verifying the statement, I proceeded on 
the 27th, accompanied by Mr. Sainsbury and the 
Interpreter in search of the locality. The morning 
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was cold and raw with slect and rain at intervals, 
and after travelling about three miles along the shore 
to the westward, reached the place; an examination of 
which left no doubt of its having been a resort of 
Esquimaux. We found two mounds of a circular 
form s few yards apart, around each six heads of 
Musk Oxen were embedded in the soil, which we 
found frozen twelve inches beneath the surface. 
Numerous bones of Reindeer, Foxes and birds were 
strewn about, much bleached from long exposure. 
From this fact and others subsequently ascertained, 
we had conclusive proof of these people having 
travelled round the entire coast of Baring Island ; they 
doubtless found from the experience of one or two 
seasons that they could not exist on its shores, as 
they had evidently hunted their way, and ultimately 
retreated again to the southward. ‘This circumstance 
may be taken as conclusive evidence how little 
available would be the best efforts of a party in 
sustaining life for any length of time in this part of 
the Polar Sea, if entirely depending on its resources, 
and their own exertions. 

The 29th of August was an eventful day in the 
voyage of ‘Investigator,’ and nearly brought her 
cruise to a tragic termination. The weather had 
remained of the same gloomy aspect with strong 
north-westerly winds, snow aud sleet at intervals, 
and temperature of air from 25° to 29°. Stationary as 
the ice had been during the previous week, it underwent 

RE 
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a change xo Jess wonderful. than hasardous, ta us, at 
Sam. on the 29th. It was observed in motion to 
the eastward, and at 9, heavy pressure came on the 
berg to which we were attached, carried it from its 
grounded position completely round, and raised it 
some twenty-five feet out of water ; presenting « most 
frightful aspect, overhanging the ship nearly as high 
aa the fore-yard. We were fearful lest a continuance 
of the same force would throw it entirely over, when, 
we must have been inevitably crushed to pieces 
on the instant. Fortunately, however, our suspense 
did not long continue; the floe split, and the berg 
giving one or two appalling rolls, bore us with it 
into deeper water, and into the midst of heavy ice in 
the wildest commotion—both were driven onward 
with the moving masses, the berg being then afloat 
and incapable of resisting further pressure. To 
prevent the ship from being driven on shore, our 
entire reliance lay in maintaining unimpaired our 
connection with the berg; this was still further 
strengthened by one nine inch, three six and two 
five inch halsers, and a stream chain, two of which 
were passed round it and secured. In this state we 
were still borne onward, about eighty yards from the 
shore, the ship sustaining heavy pressure particularly 
at stern and rudder—the latter was seriously damaged, 
Numerous large masses were sunk beneath the ship 
in the frightful melée in which we were engaged, 
wher about 1 p.«. it temporarily subsided. She 
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then lay perfectly cradled im the ice, huge masses of 
it having been forced under her keel, which raised. her 
three feet at the bow, and upwards of five feet at the 
stern. Masses of flinty hardness still pressing 
heavily on the port side, banked us up between them 
and the berg, which threw the ship over several 
degrees; and thus in utter helplessness we awaited 
the next movement. In the mean time, the state of 
the rudder demanded our attention—it was already 
seriously damaged, and its safety still further jeo- 
pardized by the heavy blocks of ice that surrounded 
it. To unship it was then our object, but from the 
ice having got under and around it, so as to com- 
pletely block it up, this became a matter of extreme 
difficulty. Some of the ice was removed by pickaxe 
and ice chisels, but it was ultimately found necessary to 
have recourse to gunpowder for clearing away the 
remainder ; and blasting under the stern was then 
commenced. After some hours work, we succeeded 
in extricating the rudder; this ponderous, unwieldly 
implement was placed on the ice, and the carpentera 
commenced the necessary repairs. 

The next object that attracted our attention, was a 
grounded berg piece, as large as that to which we 
were attached, lying directly in our course astern. 
Against this, on the next movement of the ice we 
should immediately have been borne, and inevitable 
destruction would have attended our coming into 
contact. Consequently, to weaken, or if possible break 

BE2 
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up this great mass of ice, became a matter of great 
import; and preparations were maze for blasting it, 
although it was then only a few yards from the ship. 
A charge of twenty-six pounds of powder was placed 
deep in its substance ; on exploding, we were afforded 
the satisfaction ‘of seeing it fissured directly across, 
while several of its fragments were thrown on the 
deck. Some smaller charges were then used with 
similar results, and although the mass remained im- 
movable as a rock, the little damage it had effected 
rendered it, in our opinion, less formidable. 

We continued to watch the ice with intense anxiety 
throughout the day. A large floe of some miles in 
extent appeared in motion, about a third of a mile to 
seaward of our position ; doubtless, in a great degree, 
the cause of the pressure to which we had been subject. 
As the outward or seaward margin of this floe could 
be discerned, the ridges of heavy ice, which were 
packed along it, indicated the gigantic force at work. 

At 8.30, the carpenter having repaired the rudder, 
we were busily engaged in placing it in a safe 
position slung across the stern, and had just suc- 
ceeded in doing so, when the ice was again observed 
in motion. 

We lay not only helplessly fixed, but absolutely 
embedded, borne along amidst the appalling com- 
motion of huge masses grinding and crushing each 
other, still nearing the shore, and approaching the 
berg, from which we were then not more than a few 
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feet distant. Every man stood firm and silent at his 
post, with a knapsack at his side. The sick I had 
ordered to be brought on deck, that in the event of the 
ship being suddenly crashed, they, too, might have a 
chance of escape. Nothing was heard but the dismal | 
sound of the ice around us. We slowly but steadily 
approached the berg, against which our stern post at 
length came in contact The pressure continuing, 
every timber of the ship’s solid framework loudly 
complained, and we momentarily expected to see her 
nipped in pieces, or thrown upon the beach. Most 
fortunately, however, the destructive effect of the 
blasting, so judiciously had recourse to a few hours 
previously, then told in our favour; as the mass 
opened in three places, their fragments separating 
from each other, diminished the power of resistance, 
otherwise our fate would have been at once decided. 
At the moment of coming in contact, the continuance 
of the pressure carried away the stream chain, broke 
one nine, and two six inch halsers, as if they had 
been whip-cord, stove in our strong bulwarks, 
crumpled up the copper as if it had been paper ; at the 
same time, it swept the ship’s bow towards the beach, 
elevated her s few feet, and threw her over on the 
port side cighteen-degrees. The direct force of the 
pressure became thereby diminished, and when in 
breathless anticipation of being driven on the beach, 
that catastrophe was averted by the interposition of a 
Merciful Providence. The motion in the ice then 
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suddenly ceased, we having been borne helplessly for 
a short distance further along shore, in close contact 
with the broken up berg. 

At the moment the halsers were carried away, 
Captain M*Clure gave orders to let them go, that 
the ship might be thrown on the beach, to afford us 
shelter during the winter, instead of being crushed, 
and sunk, as we expected. 

I can never forget the sensation I experienced 
during the short period of this terrible conflict. 
Every timber in the ship groaned in the most direful 
and ominous language of complaint, the masts shook, 
and ss I stood on the quarter-deck, the planks 
beneath my feet vibrated, as if in the act of starting 
up. I pot my hand on the capstan, about to 
spring upon it for safety, when the pressure suddenly 
ceased, 

At the onset of the pressure, the captain’s steward 
happened to be in the cabin when the pressure was 
most severely felt, and fancying the timbers were 
goming about his ears, seized the captain’s knapsack, 
tushed frantically on deck, where we all stood, he 
apparently without the power of utterance, gazing 
wildly around in utter amazement at the scene before 
him. Notwithstanding our situation, the men could 
not suppress their merriment—little adapted as the 
Occasion was to excite it—but I must say I never 
saw such a picture of terror as he then presented. 

We found the ship had been carried from ten 
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fathoms water into three and a half ; but was no where 
in contact with it, as she was still perfectly cradled in 
the ice. In this state we remained, not knowing 
what might happen in on instant. All hands were 
ordered to keep their clothes on for the night, and 
have knapsacks in readiness for any sudden 
emergency. The evening, one of anxiety and watching, 
closed in cold, wild, cheerless, and squally.* 

On the morning of the 30th, there was no change 
in our situation. The night was passed in compa- 
rative quietude, the ice being stationary; the huge 
masses, many forced high upon the beach, were piled 
up between the ship and the shore, fully testifying to 
the extent of the pressure. The day was occupied in 
working their destruction by blasting, by pickaxe and 
all the usual ice implements, with a view of making a 
good bed for the ship, in the probable event of her 
being thrown on it; and likewise a road to the shore, 
then not more than sixty yards distant, The gun- 
powder, in every case, did its work well, in fissuring 


* I cannot forbear from alluding to the admirable manner in 
which the ship resisted the pressure to which she was exposed, 
which was entirely owing to the excellent and scientific prin- 
ciples on which she was strengthened by William M. Rice, Zaqs 
the present talented master-shipwright of Woolwich Dockyard, 
by whose plan and under whose superintendence the ‘Investigator’ 
was fitted for Polar service, This gentleman’s name was fre- 
quently mentioned with grateful feelings during our long and 
eventful voyage, when our safety so often depended on the 
strength of our ship. 
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and breaking up these obstacles, so as to render their 
removal a matter of easy accomplishment. The 
charges varied from 2 to 42 Ibs. according to circum- 
stances. Although gunpowder can never be consi- 
dered an agent capable of effecting the advance of a 
ship through an ice encumbered sea, unless to lead 
into water where there is space enough for the frag- 
ments to find their way, or be moved into; yet 
we found it very valuable in removing temporary 
obstructions in the form of projecting tongues, 
when our position was very much incommoded by 
packed ice and in relieving pressure. It must, 
therefore, be considered a most powerful auxiliary in 
navigating icy seas, when judiciously used in 
quantities sufficiently large to effect its object. 
The blasting kept up an acceptable degree of excite- 
ment throughout the day; and the appearance of our 
men on the ice, like so many engineers, sapping and 
mining, presented a feature of some novelty. 

The ‘ice mate reported on the 31st, that a small 
space of water could be seen outside the floe already 
mentioned ; this could not in any way serve us, as it 
merely indicated the diminution of the pressure in 
that ocality. 

The commencement of September told us that, 
under the most favourable circumstances, the season 
for navigating an ice bound sea was drawing to a 
close. It was not difficult to believe that ours had 
passed, unless a recurrence of something similar 
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to what we had lately passed through, set us again 
in motion, and caused us to make a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the beach than was desir- 
able. The first operation of a ship going into 
winter quarters was now commenced, (as many 
believed we had then’ reached ours,) by making a 
fire-hole, in domg which we had penetrated seven- 
teen feet of closely packed ice before reaching the 
water—the depth of the cradle in which the ship lay. 
The weather continued cold and raw, with snow and 
strong north-westerly winds. All the birds appeared 
to have forsaken us, as we had seen none for some 
days ; and with September, winter appeared to have 
arrived. Our men were variously employed collecting 
drift-wood along the beach, for the distance of a 
couple of miles, accumulated in quantity sufficient 
for a party travelling along the coast, but not 
sojourning on it. Others were occupied collecting 
stones from the neighbouring hills, and stacking them 
on the beach for ballast, that, in the event of this 
locality proving to be our winter quarters, they might 
be made available for the following season. From 
the fact of our having collected here fifty-five tons of 
ballast, subsequently left behind, it was afterwards 
known by the name of Ballast beach. 

We still continued our shooting and exploring 
expeditions with much eagerness, but trifling suc- 
cess. A few Ptarmigan occasionally rewarded our 
labours. A beautiful specimen of the Jerfalcon 
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(Hierofalco Candicans) was shot on the 5th, when 
flying over the ship; several were seen at ‘the, close 
of this and subsequent seasons. They are a great 
enemy of the Lemming (Mus Hudsontus) that were 
abundantly met with on this land. On the Yth, a 
Bear, with two cubs, were observed from the ship, on 
the ice, coming towards the shore; after wandering 
about on the floe for a short time sniffing the air in 
their usual style, they sagaciously betook themselves 
to flight, and spoiled our anticipated sport. A black 
Fox was also seen by one of our men, on the land, 
(the first of that species we had met with) but which 
fled at the report of his gun, when firing at a small 
pack of Ptarmigan. Another Bear was encountered 
upwards of a mile inland, by two men, who wounded 
him, and hastened his journey to the beach, whence 
he proceeded over the ice. ‘This was the first instance 
of this animal having been met inland. 

The ice remained stationary until the 10th, when 
a strong southerly wind set in, having moved round 
from the eastwerd, which caused the temperature to 
rise from 25° to 89°—the sky cloudy and overcast 
with passing showers of rain. These favourable cir- 
cumstances began very soon to manifest their effect 
on the ice. At § a.m. a lane of water was observed 
about half a mile to seaward of our position, extend- 
ing from west to east, for three or four miles, gra- 
dually increasing as the ice opened out, which was 
drifted off by the force of the wind then blowing off 
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shore. Towards noon, so rapid had been its progress, 
that about 600 yards to the eastward, the water 
extended continuously from the shore to the pack 
edge, then distant sbout a mile, and as far along the 
coast as could be discerned ; but for the remainder of 
the day it made no nearer approach to us—steadily 
increasing its ares, however, in other directions, We 
could only hope for a continuance of these influences, 
to enable us to take advantage of the fine space of open 
water. The ice had remained quite stationary around, 
but at 1 p.m, owing to the continuance of the thaw, 
and from the effect of the tides, it had cracked along 
the beach, ‘and would easily detach itself on a slight 
cause—that outside the open water, could be seen 
setting steadily to the eastward. This change came 
on us unexpectedly, and the sanguine few who could 
not be convinced, that we had reached our winter 
quarters—exulted in the prospect, I must se appa- 
rently with good reason. 

A Gull and Raven hovered around us the entire 
day—the latter we had not seen since that eventful 
morning we bore up from the Strait of Prince of 
Wales. Towards midnight, when the quarter-master 
of the watch (Henry May*) went out to examine the 


* This fine old fellow was the patriarch and Mentor of our 
crew, had served in former Expeditions, where he proved himself 
as invaluable as he did to us, by his correct and steady conduct, 
and the influence of his good example amongst the men. He 
has since served with me in H.M.S. ‘Corowallis,’ where he well 
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tide-pole, from inability to steady it, he found some 
difficulty in taking the observation, and on looking 
round in the darkness, saw open water, only a few 
feet from him, extending to the shore, and the ice in 
which we were fixed being gradually borne off—the 
first intimation we had of the circumstance. The 
wind was then blowing with the force of a gale—the 
night was dark and tempestuous, and as we were 
carried off towards the pack, we anxiously waited for 
daylight, 

The morning of the 11th found us drifting steadily 
to the eastward, about one mile off shore on the pack 
edge; still beset in that which had borne us off and 
about twenty-five yards from the in-shore water. From 
the maat-head, water could be seen extending along the 
land to a distant point, (subsequently called Cape 
Colquhoun) off which the ice seemed to be packed, 
from the presence of a shoal, as was supposed. 
Beyond it no land could be seen, but e strong ice 
blink* showed itself, from which it appeared that the 
coast line trended to the south-east. Some of us 
were most anxious that we might be freed from the 
slight barrier that lay between us and the water, and 
run down with a fair wind as far as possible to 
the Cape, whence it extended; with the hope 


maintained the character he had previousiy earned, of being 
one of the most respectable and trustworthy petty officers in 
Her Majesty's Navy. 

* The dull, whitish appearance, the sky presents over ice. 
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fairly entertained, of rounding it ; rather than be drifted 
in the pack, where from any sudden change of wind 
we might have been fixed, perhaps never to be liber- 
ated—for once carried off the land for a considerable 
distance into the great Polar pack, I believe the chances 
of a ship regaining it again, are but small; it was 
not however deemed judicious to do so. As we were 
anxious to get to the eastward, it may seem strange 
that advantage was not then taken of the water which 
led to Cape Colquhoun; for if we ever intended to 
round this point, we could wot possibly have had a 
better opportunity of doing so ; and a position off that 
part of the coast was not worse than any other, as 
they were all equally full of peril. No means were 
employed to release the ship until 1 r.m., and then 
it was nearly too late, for the wind changing to the 
westward, brought the ice rapidly from that quarter, 
and as rapidly did it become packed to the eastward, 
closing up the much desired space of water, and cut- 
ting off our chances of escape to the shore, even when 
freed from our imprisonment in the pack. At this 
hour we made sail in the hope of breaking up the 
floe, set fresh anchors, and hove on them at the cap- 
stan. Other expedients were resorted to, but in vain 
—the ship did not move in the slightest degree. Re- 
course was then had to gunpowder; several charges 
from fourteen to fifty pounds were sunk beneath the 
floe, and in every case succeeded in completely 
breaking up the packed ice, in which we had been 
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80 ly cradled on the night of the 29th of 
August. 

Tt was marvellous to view the quantity of ice that 
made its appearance at the surface, when compared 
with the smail area of that destroyed, which packed 
and adhering to the ship’s bottom, was completely 
detached by the blasting. At 4.30 the ship was 
liberated, the canvas alone being quite sufficient to 
get her under weigh; thus affording strong evidence 
of the superiority of gunpowder over the saw—the only 
other means that could have released us, and then 
only after immense labour and much loss of time. 
So rapidly had the ice set down and packed about us, 
that we were obliged to cut the halsers for more 
speedy liberation ; when we stood in along its edge, 
rudderless, striking it occasionally—and a few minutes 
more might have fixed us in the great Polar pack, 
through our tardiness in commencing operations. 

At 5.30 we neared the shore, shortened sail, and 
again made fast to a large piece of ice, when a halser 
was laid out to a heavier piece, grounded in shore in 
ten fathoms water, about one hundred yards distant, 
to which the ship was warped and secured at 
640 p.u., with one nine, six, and four inch halsers, 
about sixty yards from the shore, with ice of the last 
year’s formation intervening. 

Soon after we were secured, there was not a speck 
of open water to be seen, and the ice was still drift- 
ing to the eastward. At 9.80 our situation was again 
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rendered. very critical by a heavy floe coming violently 
in contact with the western end of that to which we 
were attached, turning it partially round and nearer 
the shore. The same force acting against the ship, 
caused the anchors to draw, and gave her an in- 
clination of twelve degrees, at the same time carry- 
ing her from ten into seven fathoms water ; but about 
ten yards nearer the beach there were only two 
fathoms, so that a continuance of the force must 
have forced us upon it. Thus again did our safety 
depend upon remaining firmly secured to the ice, 
whose integrity was threatened momentarily. The 
four inch halser was carried away, the stream chain 
laid out with an anchor; and until midnight 
every man was occupied in using his utmost en- 
deavours to add to the general security, as far as 
it lay within human power. We remained clad 
and booted as before, prepared for a start, scarcely 
venturing to leave the deck for a little temporary 
rest. The wild and cheerless aspect of everything 
around was heightened to a degree, by the increasing 
gale from the westward, howling amid the darkness 
and gloom of this tempestuous night. 

On the morning of the 12th, the force of the gale 
had in some degree subsided, and daylight revealed 
our extremely hazardous position—exposed to all 
the winds, quite unsheltered and unprotected, with 
the mounds of shingle forming a continuous embank- 
ment along the beach. The floe which was the source 
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of s0 much trouble and anxiety the previous evening, 
was stationary on our outer side, and would again 
assail us, (in the event of a northerly wind setting in,) 
and force us on the beach. In the evening we were 
gladdened by the sight of a flock of Ducks going to 
the eastward, and a Fox and Spow Owl were seen on 
the land—the latter identical in character with the 
one formerly described. 

A fall in the barometers on the previous evening, 
foretold the advent of a southerly wind, on the 
morning of the 13th, which then blew from the 
south-east, and soon afterwards a lane of water opened 
about eighty yards from the ship, extending due east 
and west, with the ice in the offing drifting to the 
westward, while that in our vicinity was quite 
stationary. Towards noon as the wind became south- 
west it resumed its easterly drift, and a short distance 
from the ship it was loose sailing ice, which, could we 
then have reached, our progress to the eastward 
might have been considerable—the drift being esti- 
mated at upwards of a mile an hour. Notwithstanding 
the favourable aspect of the ice for a further advance, 
at an early hour in the morning, it was deemed either 
unnecessary or injudicious to adopt any means to 
liberate the ship, until 2 r.u. when a small cask of 
powder was placed beneath the outer barrier, which 
its explosion fractured ; but this did not release us. 
The necessity of adopting all possible means to 
liberate the ship, became then evident, as it was 
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tantalizing to view, only fifty yards distant, such a fine 
space of open water for an easterly advance, had we 
been prepared: to take advantage of it. Our reliance 
entirely depended en what gunpowder could effect. 
A heavy charge of 250 pounds was placed in a ram 
cask, and sunk under the ice, which was about sixteen 
feet thick, with five fathoms of fuse attached, and 
exploded. The report was tremendous, and the shock 
was felt throughout the ship—only about twenty-five 
yards distant. Its effect on the ice was admirable, 
smashing it in every direction, and casting numerous 
fragments on board—the grounded ice to which we 
were secured varying in thickness from thirty-five to 
sixty-seven feet, was rent in several places. This was 
the largest charge that-bad ever been used in ice 
navigation. 

‘The greater part of the obstructing floe was broken 
up, or fissured in such @ manner as to be easily set 
adrift; which the entire available strength of our 
ship’s company, armed with handspikes or some 
equally effective implements, shortly effected, much to 
their own amusement; as they floated on the larger 
pieces to detach the smaller ones that obstructed the 
exit of others still greater in magnitude in the rear. 
Several smaller charges of powder were successfully 
exploded nearer the ship ; still she remained motion- 
less. We then made sail, and hove all aback with 
8 view of loosening her attachments. Anchors were 
Jaid out’ and hove on at the capstan, and the usual 
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expedients of sallying &., bad recourse to. After 
some time, our efforts were crowned with success, 
the ship became released, and buoyant, once more 
ready to move under her canvas. Unfortunately 
darkness now set in, the wind became westerly, the 
night looked wild and tempestuous, and rain fell 
heavily in the squalls. It was, therefore, not con- 
sidered prudent to venture out into the pack. The 
ship was, therefore, again secured to the floe st 
9.80, and the men were ordered an extra allowance of 
meat and spirits after the labour of the previous 
eight hours. 

The quantity of powder expended in blasting, 
during the day, amounted to 466 pounds. A few small 
fish (Cottus Polaris, and Cottus Quadricornis,) which 
were killed in the water from the effects of the 
blasting, were thrown up on the ice. The tempera- 
ture rose to 48°—remarkable for the advanced season 
of the year. Two flocks of Ducks and some Snow- 
Owls were seen, and we were again visited by the 
ominous croaking Raven, which some of our men 
affirmed, had followed us from the Prince of Wales 
Strait. 

On Sunday, the 19th, the wind described a course 
round the compass, ultimately settling into the 
south west, the ice still drifting to the eastward. It 
was not until noon that preparations were made for 
shipping the rudder, but the ice being so closely 
, packed about our stern-post, we were obliged to have 
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recourse to blasting, which removed it. About 6 p.m. 
the rudder was partially shipped. Since the cnsualty 
of the 29th of August, it had not been in use, and 
was found to require some farther repair, which 
caused considerable delay. About this time, a lane 
of water had opened from our position, extending 
east and west, with the ice still in motion to the 
eastward, but unfortunately the same causes existed 
that prevented our departure the previous evening. 
Darkness set in, the wind became westerly, rain and 
snow fell, and the night wore an exceedingly wild 
and threatening appearance. At 9.80, the pack began 
to close with the shore, and in half an hour we were 
again blocked up, with no water anywhere to be 
seen. 

The following morning, the 16th, brought with it 
no improvement in our prospects. A cold north. 
westerly wind blew, the land was nearly everywhere 
covered with snow, and the temperature fell to 14°— 
which looked much like the advent of winter. The 
second master and ice mate were dispatched to 
examine the coast-line, and state of the ice to the 
eastward of Point Colquhoun, about five miles 
distant ; and returned in the course of the evening. 
From this point they observed the coast trending to 
the E.S.E., with very heavy ice packed on the shore, 
and buge floes to seaward, but no appearance of 
bay or harbour was to be seen. They shot a few 
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Ptarmigan, and saw numerous tracks of Bears and 
Mask Oxen. 

Several of our people had given up hope of doing 
anything more this season, and the rudder was 
again unshipped with but little apparent chance of 
using it again. Nothing could have presented a 
more dreary aspect than this locality then wore ; still 
we hoped for a better fate than a winter's sojourn 
in such an abode. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


‘Weather—Favourable State of the Ice and Water—Preparations 
to start—An Opportunity lost and Results—Departure from 
the Floe~—Progress and Retreat—Currents—Ice in Motion— 
Critical Position—Pressure—Its Effects—Point Colquhoun— 
Progress and Incidenta on the 20th— Drifting — Perilous 
Drifting—Cape Wrottesley — Position—Cape Austin—Diffi- 
culties—Ship secured—Cape Crozier—Prospects—Geological 
Character of Coast—Inferences—Dangerous Character of the 
Coast—Progress on the 23rd—Incidents—Weather—An Ice 
Barrier—Our Passage through it—Aspect of Evening—Ship on 
Shore—Measures adopted—Their succese—Fortunate Eacape 
—The Night. 


‘Tuz weather wore the same gloomy sspect on the 
mormng of the 17th of September; the wind bad 
changed into the east-south-east quarter, whence it 
blew fiercely, with frequent squalls, and the tempera- 
ture rose from 11° to 21°, which led us to hope, with 
fervour, that a change might yet take place in our 
position. The ice remained stationary throughout 
the day until 7 p.w., when a lane of water unex- 
pectedly and noiselessly opened about eighty yards 
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from the ship, where the pack had closed on the 
14th, which continued to increase for the remainder 
of the evening. A six-inch halser was laid ont on 
the port quarter, to add still further to our security, 
and prevent our being drifted out. This event was 
hailed with pleasure, and we anxiously waited to see 
how far we might be able to avail ourselves of it in 
the morning. 

The anxiously looked for 18th came: the wind 
from E.S.E, had increased to a gale; the extent of 
open water had also much enlarged, and varied in 
extent during the day, from one to four miles in the 
evening. There was no ice in this, and it extended 
east and weet as far as we could see, and round 
Point Colquhoun. The temperature was steadily 
rising, the wind gradually veering round more 
in our favour, and we were only about seventy 
yards distant from the water. In this state of affairs 
nothing was done until towards noon, when a party 
of men were sent to clear the ice from the stern post, 
and ship the rudder, which, at 2 p.m., was accom- 
plished. Preparations were then made for blasting 
the ice intervening between us and the water, which 
had, a few days before, blocked up the entrance of 
the little dock we had previously formed for ourselves. 
The loose character of the ice caused the expendi- 
ture of only sixty-six pounds of powder for its 
removal. 

At 4 p.m. the ship was free—not a particle of ice 
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on the lee or seaward side; she only required the 
canvas to put her in motion, and we prepared for 
getting under weigh. The topsails and spanker were 
double-reefed, and the halsers and ice-anchors brought 
in; the stream-chain alone securing us to the floe. 

Thus, all things being completed for a start, we 
could not but rejoice at our singular good fortune in 
having such a fine expanse of water to work in, at 
such an advanced season of the year; and were once 
more elated by the pleasures of hope, notwithstanding 
we had suffered so often from disappointment. Such 
was the case this evening: the preparations we were 
so joyously making were suddenly ordered to be sus- 
pended, halsers were again laid out, sails furled, and 
the ship secured as before—the wind being con- 
sidered too strong to effect much in working to the 
eastward, although the water at the time, with the 
exception of its surface being rippled by the wind, 
was a8 smooth as a pond. 

Thus was another splendid opportunity of making 
easterly progress lost. Our proceedings, in not taking 
immediate advantage of the chances we had of creep- 
ing along the coast, since the 10th of September, 
appeared, at this time, characterized by a degree of 
indecision, entirely at variance with our previous ope- 
rations. We seemed willing to go, but loath to 
depart, Had we promptly taken advantage of all 
the favourable circumstences that presented, and 
which I have truthfully narrated, exactly as they 
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occurred, we must have been many miles distant 
from the position we then occupied. There was no 
safety in this position we could not have enjoyed, 
in a greater or, at least, an equal, degree, on any other 
pert of the coast, which could not have beep much 
worse; indeed, I am sure there was nothing in the 
locality that should have made us so attached to it. 
I am firmly of opinion, that our tardiness on these 
several occasions, where an easterly advance, however 
trifling, was of vital consequence, and when oppor- 
tunities occurred for making it, exercised a fatal 
influence on the voyage of the ‘ Investigator.’ 

On the morning of the 19th, the wind continued 
from the same quarter, but had moderated consider- 
ably during the night. At length, at $.45 a.m., the 
ship was cast off from the floe; we made sail, and 
were soon standing out towards the pack edge, be- 
tween which and the land-ice we continued working 
to the eastward—all in high spirits at the fine sea of 
water which everywhere met the view. The land-ice, 
off which we tacked, formed a regular line of out- 
works along the coast, and was of a very heavy cha- 
racter, giving evidence of its having been subject to 
tremendous pressure: huge pieces, hundreds of tons 
in weight, were seen thrown up on end, while others - 
equally large had been forced for a considerable dis- 
tance up the escarpment of a coast line, in some 
places inclining not more than ten degrees from 
the perpendicular. ‘5 
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Towards noon, the wind fell light, and changed 
into east by north, soon after which it quite died 
away, 60 that we could make no progress by tacking. 
At 3.45 p.u., orders were given to bear up, as we 
stood towards the land-ice, where there was a per- 
ceptible current setting in our favour to the eastward, 
and after rupning against it to the westward for 
about three miles, over the space it had cost us so 
much toi] and trouble to work the ship in the morn- 
ing, we shortened sail, and made fast to a large floe, 
grounded in nine fathoms water, with a five-inch 
halser at bow and stern, and about 500 yards from 
the shore; deeply regretting our lost opportunities, 
when every foot of easterly advance was invaluable, 
but utterly unable to explain the reason why. 

Our situation was then extremely exposed and 
dangerous—so is every part of this coast—from being 
quite unprotected to seaward, whence the ice might 
at sny moment assail us, from any slight cause. 

At 6 p.m., when I left the deck, the pack edge could 
be discerned a few miles to seaward, with a tranquil 
sea intervening ; half an hour afterwards all hands 
were piped on deck, and to our horror and amazement 
we saw the ice setting rapidly down towards us. The 
- tide or current, which we had before observed, then 
swept past the ship to the eastward, at an estimated 
rate of upwards of two knots an hour, bearing with 
it those detached heavy floes it had carried off 
the pack-edge. These were then borne with fear- 
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with such violence that the anchors drew, the star- 
board bulwarks were stove in, and her stern came in 
contact with a projecting piece of the floe, raising her 
fourteen inches out of the water, and momentarily 
threatening the safety of the rudder and stern post. 
‘These masses, after inflicting the mischief, and meeting 
with no opposing obstacles, passed on, only to make 
room for others following in quick succession. Our 
first object was to add still further to the security of 
the ship, lest she should be carried away by these 
continual assaults, and her future management taken 
again out of our hands, unless we had felt disposed to 
let her drift with the ice to the eastward. But such not 
being our intention, she was warped to a small indent- 
ation in the floe edge a few yards ahead, whose pro- 
jecting point would, in all probability, ward off some 
amount of the violent shocks to which we were then 
exposed, This being accomplished after much labour, 
we were secured to the fice with a stream chain, and 
a nine-inch halser at bow, and a five and six-inch 
halser astern. As nothing further could be done for our 
safety, we could only await in silence the result, ready 
to avert, if human power could do so, any sudden 
casualty that might occur ; and as it was again quite a 
calm, the ship could not possibly be managed under 
canvas. 

It was traly appalling to witness the effect of this 
current—the most rapid we had seen in the Polar 
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Sea. I could compare it to nothing more real than that 
which may be seen ina tidal harbour, where small 
floating objects are borne in its stream with velocity, 
at the same time that they are turned and wheeled 
about by numerous eddiea in their course. Such was 
the effect it had on the ice, and these huge masses 
setting down on a ship, so unprotected, and help- 
lessly placed as was the ‘ Investigator,’ as they came 
singly to the attack in quick succession, presented a 
prospect of peril no words of mine can describe ; but 
the recollection of which can never be effaced from 
my mind. From this danger a beneficent Providence 
had again interposed to shield us. 

We found we had gained by the day’s work about 
six miles, and had rounded that point, (Colquhoun), 
from whence the coast takes an easterly trending, 
without the slightest curve or indentation that could 
afford shelter to a ship, with the ice everywhere fear- 
fully packed slong its shores. Notwithstanding the 
perils of the day, we heartily rejoiced at the easterly 
progress we had made. 

‘Two Whales were observed in the morning going to 
the westward at a leisurely pace, and as we readily 
indulged in any hope that favoured our wishes, we 
inclined to the opinion that they had come from the 
eastward, where open water existed. The tem- 
perature kept tolerably high, from 26° to 32°, and the 
weather was fine with partial fogs. 

Early on the morning of the 20th we were again at 
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work, The weather had undergone no change, but 
the wind gradually drew round to the northward, and 
towards evening became westerly. The ice continued 
still drifting towards the eastward, and at 4 a.m. the 
ship was cast off from the perilous position on the floe 
edge we had occupied during the night; but being 
unable to use our canvas, she was warped to a 
large floe drifting to the eastward, to which we linked 
our fate; changing our position from time to time, by 
warping along its edge, to avoid the collision, to which 
we were momentarily subject, and frequently sus- 
tained, keeping as near the land ice as possible. 

At 10.30 we had reached another point of land 
about ninety feet high, similar in appearance to the 
one we had passed the day before, and to which the 
name of Wrottesley* has been since bestowed— 
against this the ice was thrown up in a most wonder- 
ful manner, buttressing it nearly to its summit. 
About 1 v.m., the wind having become light and 
variable, we made sail to a light breeze, at the same 
time, aiding our advance as much as possible by 
warping. While doing so, however, we lost the land 
ice, and got fairly into the labyrinthine meshes of the 
pack, which we were most anxious to avoid; more 
particularly as we saw it steadily closing on us since 
the morning. In this position, we made every effort 
to regain the land ice by warping, grappling, &., 

* In compliment to the present noble and distinguished 
President of the Royal Society (Lord Wrottealey). 
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but to little purpose. The canyas was of no service, ag 
the wind had died away. ‘The ship was completely 
blocked, and in this predicament, the main pack gra- 
dually closed on us ; to which the ship was temporarily 
secured, and borne with it for @ short distance to the 
eastward. 

We were thus again placed in a most hazardous 
position, being steadily drifted, by a power so irresisti- 
ble, that in the event of its meeting with any slight 
impediment or resistance to its onward progress, the 
ship would inevitably have been crushed. One of two 
courses, therefore, were open to us for adoption—either 
to cut or blast a dock in the floe to which we were 
attached, wherein we might have drifted with com- 
parative safety a long distance to the eastward, with 
the chances that might subsequently occur of getting 
into open water, or, to detach ourselves from it on 
the first opportunity, and endeavour to regain the 
land ice. The latter was adopted. An opportunity 
of escaping soon came. Having met with a narrow 
Jane of water, the ship was cast, off, and we imme- 
diately commenced, by warping, to regain the in-shore 
ice. It was not, however, until 7.30 p.m. that we 
succeeded in securing the ship to this immoveable 
barrier. After such toil and exertion as it had cost 
‘us to reach it, the men were refreshed with an extra 
allowance of meat and spirits. 

The position we hed gained was as good as could 
be expected off a coast where neither safety nor shelter 
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exists, well secured to the grounded ice about half a 
mile from the shore, and at an equal distance from a fine 
Cape which we had in vain endeavoured to reach; and 
with a heavy barrier of ice which had just been thrown 
up, grounded in twenty-nine fathoms on its outer side, 
and ten and a half on its inner, some twenty feet above 
water to the westward ; partially protecting us on that 
quarter from whence most danger might be appre- 
hended. Thus we lay, anxiously awaiting the events 
of to-morrow, 
We had the satisfaction of seeing no unfavourable 
change in the weather on Sunday morning the 20th, 
« when at 5 a.m., we got again under weigh, and made 
sail, keeping off the land ice. This, together with 
warping, enabled us to reach the base of a fine, bold 
Cape, subsequently called Cape Austin,* against which 
the ice was then packed; hoping that a few hours 
would afford us open water for another sdvance, how- 
ever small. We took advantage of this delay for the 
performance of Divine Service, with heart-felt gratitude 
to the Giver of all good, for the merciful protection 
He had so signally bestowed on us. Immediately 
after, at 11 a.u., the ice having opened out a little, 


* So called im compliment to an officer who had already gained 
distinction in these seas (Captain Horatio Austin, C.B.), then in 
command of an Expedition to the Eastward. The name has, I find, 
been changed since our return, and that of “ McClure” bestowed 
on it, The original name is retained in the accompanying chart, 
being 90 named in Captain M*Clure’s despatch. 
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we again made all plain sail to the eastward, as the 
approach of a heavy floe of great extent setting down 
and threatening our position from the westward, ne- 
cessitated our speedy departure. Our slow progress 
was much impeded by the ice, and a light variable 
wind ; as the latter soon became easterly, and the former 
was gradually closing, warping was had recourse to— 
but all tono purpose. We could not make the slightest 
advance, and the steady approach of that from which we 
had fled but a short time before, rendered it necessary 
to retrace our steps for a short distance along the 
edge of the land ice to a place of security. The ship 
was accordingly warped to a small indentation in 
it, nearly her own length, which, with the aid of 
gunpowder was in a very short time converted 
into a nice little dock, with projecting angular bul- 
warks at bow and stern, In this retreat the ship 
was secured at 6 p.m. for the night, with a stream 
chain, and two ten-inch halsers. Towards midnight, 
the ice opened out considerably about us, setting slowly 
to the westward ; but as we were just within the 
line of Cape Austin, and a twin headland of equal 
boldness and grandeur about a mile apart, it was not 
improbable that the easterly current passing outside 
might form a sort of eddy in this shallow bay. 

‘We had on this day made nearly a mile of easting, 
slow as was our advance, our spirits never flagged ; 
for we were sustained by the hope that each successive 
day would bring with it more cheering results. 
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On the 22nd, the breeze still continued from: the 
eastward, ultimately setting into the south-east; but 
the weather was generally of the same character—the 
temperature rose in the course of the day to 87°, 
which was what we so much depended on for further 
success, aided by southerly winds. At 6.30, the ship 
was warped out of dock, and along the land ice as far 
as it was possible to go until noon, when she was again 
secured immediately under the second headland, 
which was subsequently named Cape Crozier.* 

Captain M°Clure, with the second Master, had 
a short time before left the ship in the third whale 
boat, and proceeded round the Cape to ascertain the 
state of the ice. They returned in about an hour, 
with the pleasing intelligence, that it was slackening 
off shore, and that with the continuance of the fresh 
southerly breeze, it would soon afford space sufficient 
for a farther advance. Before this change took place, 
however, night set in, and we remained in onr 
position, patiently awaiting the coming daylight; 
having made about half a mile of easterly advance 
during the day. 

The Geological character of this coast line from 
Ballast beach to Cape Crozier, while it fully par- 
took of an Arctic aspect in the highest degree, 
likewise presented some features of interest. The 
remarks formerly made with regard to the land 


* To perpetuate the memory of Captain Crozier, the brave 
and worthy companion of the gallant Franklin. 
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in the vicinity of Ballast beach, are applicable to the 
coast line as far as Point Colquhoun, which is the 
first prominent point met with, is of limestone forma- 
tion some eighty feet high, and was the firat ofa 
rocky character seen, since rounding the sonthern 
extreme of the island. About five or six miles 
further to the eastward, a similar but somewhat 
more lofty point exists, (Cape Wrottesley) the coast 
line intervening, forming nearly a straight line of 
barren, undulating hills. It is of similar formation 
Gimestone) about 100 feet high, presenting an 
irregular ang ill-defined line of stratification on its 
western side, dipping at an angle of about 15° to the 
north-west; but on its eastern side, as it Joses its 
geological character, and becomes identified with 
the ordinary coast line, the stratification, instead 
of following the south-east inclination of the land, is 
thrown into a series of semi-circular lines, which again 
become angular or zigzag before their continuity is 
established with the line of stratification at the high- 
est point, about its centre. It is the most northern 
point of Baring Island, is situated in lat. 74° 30’. 
long. 121° 80° 50” W., from whence the coast line 
assumes an E.S.E. trending, until it again juts out 
in the fine, bold headland of Cape Austin, which 
forms a grand and imposing feature in the outline of 
this dreary and unprotected coast. It is about 400 
feet high, while a profile view gives it an inclination 
of some ten or twelve degrees, falling -back in ledges 
e@ 
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with the debris forming a buttress at its base, 
extending upwards nearly a third of its height; yet, 
when viewed from the front, it appears quite vertical, 
and the desolate grandeur of its appearance was 
wonderfully striking from the perilous position whence 
we viewed it. Projecting through the debris, I could 
‘observe the more prominent angular portions of its 
jower formation, dipping in a slight degree from its 
centre on either side in a south-west and south-east 
direction, and they appeared to be composed of shale 
and asort of slaty sandstone. Above and surmounting 
the debris, it is of an ill-defined columyar structure, 
apparently limestone, fissured and broken up exten- 
sively, with no well-marked line of stratification ; only 
what a slight change of colour here and there 
presents, which was uniformly brownish grey with a 
ferruginous adinixture interspersed throughout. Its 
general aspect much resembled that of Nelson’s 
Head, but on a much smaller scale, and formed like it ; 
a grand turning point on this part of the coast. The 
outline assumes a convexity like the walls of a Jofty 
fortress, the rocky structure hcing preserved for about 
600 yards, until gradually lost in land of the usual 
hilly, irregular character. This takes a slightly 
crescentic forin from its trending to E.S.E. and again 
shoots out in a north-cast direction, completing the 
crescent of a shallow, shelterleas bay, and ending in 
another bold headland, similar to, but somewhat less 
elevated than, Cape Austin. This fine Cape appeared 
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identical both in appearance and structure, with its 
confrére on the opposite side of this little shallow 
indentation, from which it is about three miles distant, 
and is possessed of the same convexity of outline, with 
tauch of its grand, imposing aspect, although in a less 
degree. It is elevated about 340 feet—its front, I 
may say, quite vertical, falling away on either side, 
identifying itself with the land like the other; 
and in structure it is of an ill-defined, broken 
columnar character, extensively fissured in a horizontal 
direction, resembling a state of progressive decay and 
dilapidation. Much debris was also collected at 
its base; its lower formation was slate and shale 
laminated and fissured, and was surmounted by lime- 
stone of a columnar form, with well marked lines of 
sulphureous and ferruginous deposit extending trans- 
versely along its front. The decomposition of this 
compound, probably taking place on its exposure, 
fully displayed the well marked colour of both ; which, 
when contrasted with the dark grey of the formation, 
imparted a stratified and divisional appearance to the 
whole. 

As circumstances did not allow of my visiting this 
Cape for more than a few minutes, my examination 
was necessarily confined to the debris, which entirely 
consisted of carboniferous limestone, in pieces or 
blocks varying in size from several hundred pounds 
weight to minute fragments. I found numerous 
apecimens of fossil uni- and bivalve shells, embedded 
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firmly in the limestone (embracing chiefly species of 
Producia, Spirifer, Pecten, Cardium, Terebrutula, 
Buccinum, and a few others, the generic characters of 
which were not then determined), together with 
pieces of wood of various sizes, from portions of 
small twigs and branches, to pieces two inches in 
diameter, embedded in the same manner as the 
shells. Some pieces were encrusted with a deposit 
of iron; others had a sulphureous covering, and 
emitted a disagreeable odour; but almost all looked 
black and charred, in an advanced stage of carbon- 
ization, as if partially burned; and displayed in 
numerous places, the true lustre of coal. The lime- 
stone fissured readily wherever the wood or shells 
were found in its substance—revealing them. Seve- 
ral pieces of very pure anthracite were picked up in 
the debris; and I have no doubt, had time permitted, 
it would have been found in greater abundance. I 
also remarked, that in the broken land intervening 
between these two Capes, the escarpment presented a 
dark, carbonaceous appearance, similar to what is 
observed in the neighbourhood of the coal measures ; 
and what I had previously met with in Prince 
Albert’s Land; but 1 was unable to make a personal 
examination, from the critical nature of the position 
we occupied. Hence we may infer, had time per- 
mitted a thorough exploration of the locality, that 
results similar to those obtained in the hills near 
Ballast beach would have been obtained. From the 
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identity, both in appearance and outline, of these two 
fine headlands, we may, I think, arrive at the ana- 
logical inference, that they are of the same geological 
character ; not only as each other, but likewise as 
that of Nelson’s Head, on nearly the same meridian, 
but at the southern extreme of the island. 

There was nothing deserving the name of bay or 
harbour along any part of this coast, nor any pro- 
tection or shelter for ships; and exposed as it is to 
all the fury and violence of westerly and north- 
westerly winds, it stands without a parallel, for the 
dangers of its navigation, in any part of the world. 
The appalling evidence we were afforded of the effects 
of pressure, caused by stormy winds acting on a 
trackless icy sea, as such was we had not witnessed 
in any other part of our eventful voyage, and baffles 
all attempts at describing—mounds being piled 
together to the height of upwards of 100 feet. Our 
passage along this part of the coast was a truly 
terrible one—one which should never be again at- 
tempted; and with a vivid remembrance of the perils 
and dangers which hourly assailed us, I feel convinced 
it will never be made again. 

Daylight on the 23rd dawned on us most aus- 
piciously, revealing to our delighted vision a most 
favourable state of matters, as regarded the relative 
disposition of land, ice, and water. The latter had 
increased to a great degree during the few hours of 
darkness, affording a space of about three miles 
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between the pack and the shore; and no ice could 
be seen to the eastward. The weather had changed but 
little in character : there was a moist, hazy atmosphere, 
light south-easterly wind, and a temperature of 35°. 
At 8.45 a.m. we left our position, and made sail, tack- 
ing, aa requisite, to the eastward, between the pack and 
the shore, and sounded in water at 140 fathoms. 

From Cape Crozier, the coast line still preserved 
its E.S.E. trending, with the same irregular surface 
as I have elsewhere observed. Several bold, sandy - 
escarpments were observable, and the entrance to 
what appeared an inlet, the existence of which was 
subsequently proved—the first of the kind we 
had met with, but there wes every indication of 
its being shallow, as ice was grounded off its en- 
trance, The coast presented the same aspect until 
Point Providence was reached. 

The wind having fallen light about 10.30, the 
boats were lowered to tow, and continued doing so 
for an hour, when a light breeze springing up from 
W.S.W., enabled us to set studding-sails, and we 
sped along most cheerfully. After doubling one or 
two slight projections of the land, we found the sea 
nearly everywhere clear of ice. Light streams of it 
could be discerned off the pack edge, and a narrow 
margin bordering the shore; but there was no ob- 
struction whatever to our course. 

The land, as we proceeded, became still more 
elevated and broken. High ranges of hills, moun- 
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tainous in character, appeared far in the background, 
with apparently deep intervening gorges and ravines ; 
the coast line was more irregular and indented, form- 
ing a few little bays, off which the ice looked heavy 
and grounded; and the water, I should say, shallow, 
affording no shelter for a ship, even should she suc- 
ceed in passing the barrier of land-ice. The escarp- 
ment, while it was generally lofty and abrupt, rose 
in some situations with the usual inclination from the 
beach—nothing of a rocky character could anywhere 
be discerned. TI observed, however, with the aid of a 
glass, that in one part of the coast, for the distance 
of one or two miles, it presented a dark-brownish 
appearance, with an accumulation of red sand ex- 
tending along its base. Its front was traversed by 
numerous narrow lines or ridges, running horizon. 
tally, like lines of stratification, uniform in colour 
with the soil ; as if formed of projecting ledges of sand 
or slate. 

The continuance of partial fogs, with occasional 
snow, during the greater part of the day, rendered 
our view of the land more or less imperfect ; at times 
obscuring it entirely from our view. At 5 am. the 
ice was reported from the mast-head as extending 
directly across our path, and closing with the land; 
water, however, could be discerned beyond it: this, 
the dppearance of the sky fully verified—from which 
we concluded it could only be an extensive floe which 
had streamed off.fromi the pack, but apparently of 
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the heaviest character. Our speed being then five 
knots, with a strong westerly wind, and a current in 
our favour, it was determined to run the ship stem on 
against the floe, with all plain sail set—the studding- 
sails having been previously taken in. This was a 
rash decision, and had it not otherwise been most 
Providentially averted, the collision would have been 
tremendous, and must have sunk the ship. When 
about 200 yards distant, and in breathless expecta- 
tion of the coming crash, the ice was observed to 
open, as if magically, in our course, and on reaching 
it, there was just space sufficient for our unimpeded 
progress through it, in a narrow channel, with high 
walls of ice on either side. It was quite appalling to 
view it, being of a pearly blue, flinty character, 
combining antiquity with rocky strength end hard- 
ness, which must have been the growth of ages; and 
one could not but shudder on reflecting what would 
have been the result of our premeditated conflict with 
this icy granite. 

After passing through this barrier in such a mira- 
culous manner, we found ourselves again in a great 
expanse of water ; the pack edge could be discerned 
to seaward; a heavy fog hung over the land along 
which we ran, night was closing in, and the wind was 
freshening with frequent snow squalls. We intended 
to shorten sail, and lay to for the night—the coming 
darkness rendering a further advance extremely hazard- 
ous under the circumstances of our position. As we 
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still proceeded, our anxiety was intense, and opinions 
were freely hazarded that Melville Island would be 
reached in the morning. 

At 7 p.m., while standing on the forecastle with a 
few other officers, eagerly watching through the dark- 
ness for anything likely to retard our advance, the 
ship suddenly struck on a sundbank. The leadsman in 
the chains had just reported fifteen fathoms water, and 
strange to say, the next moment her bow was elevated 
eight feet out of water, with only six feet water under 
it, and three feet before the gangway, at about ten feet 
from the stern there was only eighteen inches 
while the stern itself was in five fathoms; and she 
was thrown over a few degrees to the port side. The 
soundings had thus given no intimation of approach- 
ing danger, and we lay about 600 yards from the 
shore—then quite shut out from view by fog—with 
some pieces of grounded ice intervening. We were 
in o great degree acting under the direction of 
Lieutenant Cresswell, as his observations led us to 
believe that we had passed the point of coast reached 
by him and his travelling party in the spring, and 
were following the trending of the coast, which, as we 
supposed, led uninterrupted by bay or inlet, to the 
south-east: This error was subsequently accounted 
for, by an alteration in the rate of the chronometer, 
when the observations were made ; cgnsed perhaps by 
the low degree of cold to which it had been exposed. 
We had only been congratulating ourselves on our 
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fortanate escape about an hour previous, and were 
speculating freely on the future when this unforeseen 
casualty occurred, and we found ourselves in the 
midst of new dangers, which threatened the safety of 
the ship in an extreme degree. 

We had no sooner struck, than prompt measures 
were adopted to free the ship from her critical position. 
All hands were in a moment at work to shorten sail, 
after which we commenced to lay out anchors—a work, 
under the circumstances, of great labour and difficulty, 
which was successfully performed by Mesars. Wyn- 
niatt and Sainsbury; they were dropped to wind- 
ward, and but a short distance astern, in seventeen 
fathoms. The second master, (Mr. Court), had pre- 
viously been dispatched to sound, and reported deep 
water everywhere about the ship, except where she had 
struck. 

On the return of the boats, all our strength was 
employed at the capstan, but after straining every nerve 
for some time, we failed to move her in the slightest 
degree. We were then obliged to lighten her in the 
bow, the forehold was opened, and nearly emptied of 
its contents, all the casks, &c., it contained, were 
hoisted up, and carried to the after part of the ship ; 
provisions were got on deck, and other means had re- 
course to. While employed at this work, a heavy strain 
being at the same time kept up on the cables, a large 
piece of ice was borne down on us by the wind, which 
coming in contact with her side, swung the ship to 
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leeward, bore her off the bank, and at 9.45 p.m. we 
were again afloat, and brought up, with both bower 
anchors in six and a half fathoms. Our crew had been 
on deck, I may say the entire day, and after their recent 
severe work, required some refreshment ; subsequently 
they were again employed in re-stowing holds, weigh- 
ing stream-anchors, cleaning decks ; and having altered 
the disorder and confusion into which everything had 
been thrown by this unfortunate occurrence, we were 
ready to take advantage of the first dawn of daylight 
to proceed, if possible, on our course. We had all been 
animated by the highest hopes throughout the day, not- 
withstanding this temporary check to their indulgence. 
Melville Island was still the great object of our wishes, 
and there was every probability that on the following 
day it might be reached—our distance from its known 
western extreme (Cape Hay)* being then inconsider- 
able. 

This point once attained, we calculated on meeting 
little further obstruction along the northern shores of 
Parry Sound. Some of us even dared to hope and spe- 
culate on reaching England that season, advanced as it 
then was. We anxiously awaited for the coming day- 
light to ascertain our true position, and the relative 


* This Cape had been nearly reached by Parry in 1820—the 
Strait intervening between it and the position we then occupied 
off Point Providence, a distance of about sixty miles, is the only 
part of the North-West Paseage that has not been navigated 
in s ship. 
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disposition of the elements. The day was to us a 
most eventful one, and as midnight came, the night 
wore as wild end tempestuous an aspect as any of us 
had, perhaps, ever seen at sea. The wind had 
increased to a gale from the westward, which, while 
it brought some heavy loose ice about us kept the 
pack off shore; the snowy whiteness of the former 
presenting a strange feature in the scene, looming 
ominously in the darkness; while the cold raw 
atmosphere, the howling of the wind, the darkness of 
the night, and the chances there existed of the pack 
setting down on us, assisted to form a picture of 
Arctic cruising, which I cannot fully describe, but 
can never cease to remember. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Position on 23rd September—Resolution adopted—Enter the 
Bay of Mercy-—Error in doing so—Reasons advanced for 
entering the Pack—Retlections—Results of our Voyage— 
A Second North-West Passage discovered—Dismantle Ship— 
State of the Ice—Reduction of Provisions—Observations on 
Polar Diet—Necessity of large allowance of Food—State of 
the Ship—Cold between Decks—-Party despatched to the 
North and their return—State of Ice—Large Expanse of 
‘Water seen—Our inability to enter it—Pleasing Intelligence 
—First Reindeer killed—Evidence of Game on the land— 
Remarks on Reindeer. 


Tue 23rd of September was a luckless day for the 
‘Investigator.’ The men had continued uninter- 
ruptedly at work during the night, and at 1 a.m. the 
ship drifted & little, when another anchor was let go 
in fifteen fathoms. The gale continued from the 
westward veering at times to W.N.W., but moderated 
with the advance of daylight. This period of the 
morting, so ardently wished for, at length came, and 
fully revealed to us our position; from which it sp- 
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peared that by keeping close to the land, we had been 
running into a deep bay; that the bank on the ex- 
tremity of which we had grounded, formed a sort of 
crescent or horn at its north-western entrance extend- 
ing about a quarter of a mile from the beach, and a 
good bulwark against the encroachment of ice on a 
ship, placed in the water inside and beyond it. The 
coast line along which we ran, trended to the south, 
and then sweeping round to the N.E., formed this 
extensive bay, which was then quite clear of ice, some 
twelve or thirteen miles in depth, its north-eastern 
boundary running directly across our course; its 
entrance, (Point Back), being exactly opposite to our 
position, and distant about seven miles. The land 
appeared of a hilly, lofty character, between which 
and our position, the appearance of shoals were re- 
ported from the mast-head ; but we did not verify the 
fact by closer inspection. Mr. Court was then dis- 
patched to sound the bay inside, south-east of the 
shoal, to ascertain its eligibility for anchorage; the 
ship following the course of the boat until 9 a.m., 
when we furled sails, and anchored in four fathoms, 
about 600 yards from the shore, and about three miles 
inside the bank on which we had grounded. It was, 
therefore, determined that this position should con- 
stitute our winter quarters, despite any change that 
might take place to favour a further advance, lest we 
should not succeed in procuring another 80 eligible as 
it was considered to be. At noon all work was 
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completed, and our crew, after nearly thirty hours 
continuous labour, were allowed to rest for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

We were thus doomed to spend a second winter in 
the ice, after all the anticipations we had formed of 
reaching Melville Island; and, I must say, it was a 
sad and bitter disappointment to us all. Entering 
this bay was the fatal error of our voyage. This 
opinion I formed at the time, personally expressed it, 
and recorded it in my Journal; therefore, I could 
not be, in any degree, influenced by subsequent 
events; and, that the decision then arrived at, of 
entering this bay, was a hasty one, was fully 
established by its results. 

We had, previously to our entering this bay, made 
no attempt to reach Point Back, although an open 
sea was before us. The reported existence of shoals, 
(which we did not examine), and the appearance of 
the ice, setting down on it from the northward, caused 
it to be considered not prudent to do 80. Nor did we 
make any attempt to reach the pack edge, with a 
view of pushing through its loose ice, and endeavour- 
ing to get further to the north-east: although the 
wind had become more northerly, and was bringing 
the ice down with it. It was nothing more than 
what is termed loose sailing ice in our immediate 
neighbourhood, through which a ship might for some 
distance have worked her way, as the sea is at this 
time of the year, clearer of such impediments, than 
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at any other; more may, therefore, be accomplished 
in a few days, than in as many months at any earlier 
period. By doing so, we would have got fairly within 
the influence of the current setting to the eastward 
through Banks’ Strait, and would have been further 
aided by the prevailing winds from the north-west. 
Although we might have been temporarily beset, we 
should still have been borne in the direction we 
wished to go, and as the pack opened out have got 
into one of its numerous lanes of water, that would 
have led us to Melville Island, then distant little 
more than fifty miles. Or, had we failed in 
doing this we might have been drifted such a 
distance to the eastward, as to render our get- 
ting through, on ita breaking up in the follow- 
ing season, a matter of still greater certainty. 
Wintering in the pack, all Arctic navigators had 
hitherto viewed with the utmost dread; and though 
I admit it to be perilous and dangerous, our 
experience of the previous winter was satisfactory 
evidence that it could be done with safety; and this 
was, I believe, the first time the experiment had been 
made. Great and imminent as were the dangers 
which then threatened us, as well as in the late 
terrible passage we had just made, we had then 
become so accustomed to danger, and to encounter 
fearlessly the worst aspect this element could assume, 
that we viewed, without apprehension, the risks and 
chances of snother winter in the pack, had it been so 
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decreed—so anxious were we to make the North-Weat 
Passage in the ship, and bring the ‘Investigator’ in 
safety to England. I am, therefore, firmly convinced, 
that had we not entered this bay, but boldly pushed 
into the pack, it would have led to a consummation 
of all our ardent hopes and wishes. 

There ere few states of mind from which one 
cannot draw some degree of consolation, however 
great may be the disappointment or deep the regret ; 
and we then drew largely on ours. It was, however, 
satisfactory to reflect that, although the ship had only 
been actually under weigh for five days during the 
season, we had prosecuted the search over a wide ex- 
tent of coast line, and added largely to Geographical 
science by establishing the insular character of Baring 
Island, besides discovering a second ‘ North-West 
Passage” between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, in 
a direct line through Banks’ Strait, in a voyage that 
stands unparalleled, as the most perilous ever made in 
the Polar Sea. 

We, therefore, entered this bay,* disappointed as we 
felt in doing so, with a firm reliance on Providence 
that we might be enabled to leave on the following 


* The bay subsequently received the name of Mercy, in 
remembrance of the perils we had escaped; but some amongst 
us uot inappropriately said, it ought to have been so called, 
from the fact that it would have been a mercy had we never 
entered it. 
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season in a state of as great efficiency as we had then 
entered it. 

On the moming of the 25th, our quarters for the 
winter did not present a very cheering aspect ; nor could 
this, in any degree, remove the depression still univer- 
sally felt amongst us. The weather was cold and raw, 
with light, variable winds from W. and 8,W., and 
subsequently from the northward. Loose sailing ice 
was gradually streaming into the bay, with large 
spaces of water intervening; and, as the temperature 
ranged from 21° to 24°, young ice had formed on the 
water around us, The pack could be seen off the 
entrance of the bay; but, no doubt, ice of the same 
loose character, as that in the bay, extended for some 
distance into it. Our position at noon was ascertained, 
by observation, to be in lat. 74° 6’ N. long. 117° 55’ W. 

The sails were unbent, and other preparations 
made for housing in; so that the idea of again ven- 
turing out, under any circumstances, was at once 
abandoned. The pack was still stationary on the 26th, 
and made no further encroachment on the bay. A 
few Seals and several Ducks were seen—the latter on 
the wing going to the southward. A strong westerly 
gale set in on Sunday the 28th; had it been our 
good fortune to have entered the pack, this would 
have borne us far to the eastward, as the ice 
was seen rapidly setting in that direction. The 
Aurora Borealis of considerable brilliancy, was observed 
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for the first time on the night of the 29th, extending 
east and west to the southward of our position. As 
the ship was at this date firmly frozen in, the anchors 
were hove up and secured. On the 30th, the tempera- 
ture fell to 1°. and thus passed our second September 
in these regions—a month no less eventful than that 
of the previous year. 

From the Ist of October, the rigour of an Arctic 
winter may be fairly said to commence. The tem- 
perature had fallen to 4°; all our preparations for 
housing in were completed, and the same routine 
established that had previously been attended with 
such beneficial results. It was at this time deemed 
necessary to place us on two-thirds allowance of pro- 
visions; the loss of beef we had sustained on first 
entering the ice, and the dépdt left at the Princess 
Royal Islands having very considerably curtailed the 
quantity on board. The reduction of provisions after 
two seasons’ sojourn in the Polar Seais an experiment 
more or less hazardous, considering the exigencies 
and rigour of a climate that urgently demands a very 
liberal supply of animal food for man’s sustenance; 
not only to maintain unimpaired his physical power, 
but to enable him to resist the inroads of that terrible 
scourge of icy seas (scurvy), which under less favour- 
able circumstances is certain to appear. The full 
scale of victualling allowed on Polar service, has for 
its basis, one pound of meat daily—salt beef, pork and 
preserved meat on alternate days, with a fair pro- 
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portion of flour and preserved vegetables. This in a 
temperate climate is sufficient to maintain the body 
in a state of health and efficiency, even when engaged 
in labourious occupation. As the same allowance of 
meat is issued whether at the Equator or the Poles, 
it is but fair to assume, that if it be consumed at the 
former, a larger allowance is certainly required to 
resist the trying climate of the latter. Experience 
enables me to state that men are less capable of 
resisting the effects of cold the second year in Polar 
regions, than they are the first; and so on for every 
subsequent year of their sojourn—for reasons suffi- 
ciently obvious. Their state of body is either at, or 
above par from the effects of wholesome diet and fresh 
vegetable food on first entering the ice, which enables 
them to generate heat sufficient to meet the exigencies 
of climate; and what the allowance of food fails to 
supply in carbonized material, is taken from other 
sources within the system. Hence, on the second 
year, these resources are not so abundant, and a 
larger instead of smaller quantity of the original 
allowance of food, is necessary to generate heat, to 
say nothing of making up the deficiency. If the 
supply is not equal to the demand, the body wastes, 
and debility and disease of a scorbutic character 
ultimately ensue. I am, therefore, of opinion that 
one pound of animal food daily is not sufficient for 
men employed on Poler service. For one year, its 
effects may not be much felt, but to enable men to 
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go through a second year and remain efficient, a 
larger allowance, I consider, absolutely imperative. 
In support of this opinion, I may state that a higher 
standard of health is always found to exist amongst 
the officers in Polar service, than the men; no doubt 
from their having a larger and more varied quantity 
of food furnished from their private mess stock, which 
better enables them to maintain the heat of body, and 
thereby resist the attacks of disease. In addition to 
. which, the greater degree of comfort they enjoy, from 
better accommodation and inhalation of a purer 
atmosphere than what is found on the lower deck, 
enables them to enjoy a greater immunity from di- 
sease. I always observed in my inspections, that the 
general health of officers was better than that of the 
men, and they were the last to manifest any symptoms 
of scurvy. Salt meat should be proscribed from an 
Arctic dietary, as it is calculated to promote wliat 
should be prevented—impairment of the vital energy— 
diminution of the physical powers from defective 
nutrition, and the consequent supervention of scurvy 
and debility. Food possessing the most highly 
carbonized qualities, should slone be supplied to 
Polar expeditions—such as pemmican, preserved meats 
and bacon—the latter can be preserved in a nearly 
fresh state, or at least with such a small proportion 
of salt as not to be detrimental. It forms an 
agreeable change when varied with the articles I heve 
mentioned, and in sledge travelling it was always 
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much relished, and sustained men well under arduous 
exertion. ‘T'ea, cocos and coffee are ever gladly sought 
after, and are in my opinion much preferable to 
spirituous liquors, in Polar service; but sound malt 
liquor (ale and porter) are universally relished, and 
form a beverage no less agreeable than wholesome, 
from the nutritious and anti-scorbutic properties which 
they possess, With a liberal daily supply of these 
articles, and a proportionate quantity of ascescent 
fruits and vegetables, with due observance of other , 
sanitary agencies and regulations—particularly the 
promotion of hilarity, cheerfulness and amusement, 
and the avoidance of all depressing causes—a body of 
men may be maintained in such a state of health and 
efficiency as cannot fail to prove no less satisfactory 
than compensating. 

The first few days of October presented no feature 
of: interest. As it was an object to let the decks 
have the full benefit of light and air as long as 
possible, the hatches were still kept open; the 
temperature between decks was, therefore, cold and 
uncomfortable, no fires being allowed until a more 
advanced period of the season. We consequently sat 
in a temperature from eight to ten degrees below 
freezing point, which at night was lower ; ice collected 
in large quantities in our cabins, imparting to them 
an attractive glistening aspect, not quite compatible 
with comfort, chilling to look at, resembling, in fact, an 
iey grotto ; but on any slight elevation of temperature 
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from artificial warmth, sufficient to cause it to thaw, it 
descended in the form of rain—thus establishing a state 
scarcely allowing even a small degree of personsl 
comfort. Hoar frost collected on the beard and 
blankets at night, which not unfrequently attached 
them to each other. During the day, I was often 
unable to write from the ink freezing in my pen, and 
water or lime juice kept standing on the mess table 
became immediately frozen. The cold is more 
severely felt, atthis season between decks, than at a 
more advanced period of the winter, when the housing 
is on, the hatches closed, and fires lighted ; indeed, 
one is obliged to keep the body almost continually 
in motion to resist its effects. Exercise is then 
the order of the day, as antagonistic to it; and 
the charms possessed by the folds of the blankets 
were also duly appreciated. Munger then becomes 
urgent, and the want of food severely felt. 

On the morning of the 4th, Mr. Court, with 
a sledge and party of six men, provisioned for 
six days, was despatched along the coast to the 
north-east, with a view of connecting our posi- 
tion with that of the farthest point reached by 
Lieutenant Cresswell—which we then knew must have 
been more to the eastward than at first supposed— 
where a cairn had been erected, and a cylinder, with a 
record, deposited. The ice being in a good state for 
travelling in the Bay, we expected his early return. 

‘The winds continued for the most part southerly, 
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with all that gloomy aspect of weather which ever 
attends the close of the season ; a cold, raw atmosphere, 
dense fogs, with snow. The 7th was a day of unusual 
excitement amongst us, and afforded several occur- 
rences of much interest and importance, although 
widely different in character. 

At 8.80 v.«., Mr. Court and party returned on 
board, after their short excursion to the north-east ; 
but was unfortunately unable to discover the cairn of 
which he went in search. That he had reached the 
locality there could exist no doubt, as he was accom- 
panied by an intelligent and trustworthy petty officer 
(John Calder), under whose superintendence it had 
been erected, and ‘who felt quite certain as to the 
position. It was remarked, however, that the land 
had since slipped in several situstions, the disep- 
pearance of the cairn might, therefore, be satisfactorily 
accounted for. 

From this point of coast, about eleven miles distant 
from the ship, Mr. Court intended to have gone 
farther to the eastward, but his progress was entirely 
cut off by an expanse of open water, extending from 
the shore to the northward and eastward, as far as he 
could see. The distance embraced by his range of 
vision from an elevated position he estimated at eleven 
miles, with a water sky beyond it, and no trace of 
ice to be seen in that direction. The water was with- 
in eight miles of our position, extending off Point 
Back to the westward also for some distance, until 
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finally lost in the pack. This was indeed tantalizing, if 
not vexatious intelligence, as we were frozen in within 
eight miles of it, The most sanguine amongst us 
were astonished, as we could not possibly have ex- 
pected such a favorable state of things. It more than 
verified the opinion I had some days before recorded 
in my journal, and have already made known in these 
pages. It may, therefore, readily bé supposed how 
sad were our reflections, as we were bitterly con- 
scious that had we taken advantage of the easterly 
current, and entered the pack, we should then have 
been on our way to England—instead of wintering in 
Mercy Bay. 

The outline of Melville Island was also faintly dis- 
cerned by this officer, from the highest elevation he 
attained, (about 300 feet) and there is every reason 
to infer that the wide expanse of water which lay 
before him, would have Jed uninterruptedly to its 
shores. 

We had, however, some gratifying intelligence, to 
lessen, in some degree, our chagrin and disappointment. 
A party of our men, that were rambling over the 
neighbouring hills, (unfortunately they had no fire- 
arms,) came on board, reporting a large herd of Rein- 
deer—which they computed at fifty or sixty—this in- 
formation was indeed welcome. We lost not a 
moment in equipping ourselves for the chase, and a 
party of seven, of which I formed one, started in 
pursuit. We got on their tracks about two mules 
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from the ship, and steadily kept them in view for two 
hours, having gone over a great extent of country ; 
until darkness set in, and further pursuit would have 
been useless. We accordingly retraced our steps, but 
the increasing darkness not enabling us to follow our 
outward foot-marks on the snow, and being as yet 
unfamiliar with the land, we lost our way. The moon 
soon afterwards rising, guided us to the ship, which 
we reached towards midnight, after a very toilsome 
march. 

Asmall party, which had gone to the bottom of 
the bay in the morning, on coming into the neigh- 
bourbood of a high and remarkable table-hill, forming 
a prominent feature in our dreary landscape, from its 
appearance called “ the Bluff,” saw an immense num- 
ber of Hares, three of which they shot; they were 
only provided with one gun, having no expectation of 
meeting any game. To compensate us for not meet- 
ing with the Reindeer, we were greeted with this 
pleasing intelligence on our arrival. It was, therefore, 
evident that there was abundance of game in our 
vicinity, We then erroneously believed that these 
animals migrated to the southward on the approach 
of winter, and were then collecting in herds for the 
journey. We still hoped, however, to diminish their 
numbers before they took their departure, and for the 
remainder of the night preparations were made to 
renew the chase. 

At 5 o'clock on the morning of the 8th, a large 
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party started in pursuit of the Deer, following up 
our course of the previons evening, and another 
smaller one proceeded in quest of the Hares. The 
former had not proceeded fer beyond our turning 
point, when they saw a large herd, and subsequently 
several smaller ones; they were very shy and difficult 
to approach, and to men, whose eagerness in the 
chase much exceeded their skill, the success attending 
their efforts was not great—one fine buck alone con- 
stituted the trophy of the day. The ice mate, 
(Mr. Newton) to his credit I record it, was the for- 
tunate sportsman who killed this, the first Reindeer. 
From the number on the ground we might naturally 
have expected greater results, but time, experience, 
and necessity made us all better sportsmen. A sledge 
was dispatched, and our prize received on board with 
all honour. He was larger than any subsequently 
shot, weighing 240 pounds, which afforded us 160 
pounds of venison in splendid condition, everywhere 
covered with a fine coating of fat. Lest we should 
not be so fortunate as to kill another, he was 
reserved to cheer our board on Christmas Day. As 
I shall have occasion to speak frequently of these 
animals in connection with the narrative, I will here 
give a brief discription of them. 

The Reindeer (Cervus Tarandus) is an inhabitant 
of the northern regions of Europe, Asia, America, 
and the islands of the Polar Sea. In Asia it extends 
further to the south, than in Europe, ranging along 
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the Ural chain to the foot of the Caucasian mountains. 
In America they are most abundant between the 
65° and 69° north lat—their southern limit is 
not accurately defined, they having been seen a8 
far south as 50°, while to the northward as high 
as the 78th parallel, and in Spitzbergen as high 
as 80°. 

It has hitherto been the generally received opinion, 
that these animals migrate to the southward on the 
approach of winter, to lands where the cold is less 
intense, and the pasturage more abundant—an 
opinion formed from the writings of the distinguished 
Polar voyagers, who formerly wintered amid the icy 
solitudes of the north; but the experience of four 
winters enables me to speak from the result of ob- 
servation, in contradiction to this. In the Prince of 
Wales Strait, Reindeer were seen in January—our dis- 
tant position from the shore not enabling us to hunt 
during the winter, and in the Bay of Mercy, for two 
successive winters—they were constant inhabitants of 
the land, and were killed throughout the winter 
months of the coldest season in the records of Arctic 
voyaging. How far the migratory habits of the 
animal may be established in a more southern 
latitude, on the coast of America, in their instinctive 
resort to localities where pasturage may be more 
abundant, I shall not attempt to decide; but this 
I will say, that from the more distant lands of the 
Polar Sea, they do not migrate on the approach of 
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winter, but remain their constant inhabitants, I 
have remarked, however, that as the season of thaw 
sets in (May and June,) cocval with the calving 
of the Does, these, generally resort to the ravines 
and valleys bordering the coast, where the pasturage 
is so much more abundant. The requirements of the 
animal for the support of its young become urgent, 
obliging it to desert the higher, but more barren and 
stony lands for a locality where Nature’s wants are 
more plentifully supplied. 

From the period of entering this bay, until the 
abandonment of the ship in ihe summer of 1858, we 
killed one hundred and twelve. A few skins were 
preserved, and several of the viscera, together with 
various sectional preparations of the antlers in differ- 
ent stages of growth, as illustrative of its rapidity ; in 
the hope of elucidating one of the most surprising 
processes of animal growth, which bounteous Nature 
enables us to contemplate, as evidencing her wonder- 
ful reproductive powers. 

These animals vary in size according to age and 
other circumstances. The largest we got gave a nett 
weight of 240 lbs,, which yielded 164 Ibs. meat, and 
the smallest shot, only 32 Ibs., the average weight, 
however, of the entire number was 70$ lbs. The flesh, 
when procured in the autumn, is of the most delicious 
flavour and quality, tender, juicy, light, and easy of 
digestion—far surpassing the venison of this country — 
and covered with a good coating of fat. It under- 
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goes a marked change, however, as the winter 
advances, and in the following spring and summer, 
the animal becomes lean and poor, and the flesh dry 
and insipid, until the more abundant pasturage of the 
summer again brings it into improved condition, which 
is always best in October. They are generally shy 
and timid, and very difficult of approach, and it is 
only when all means of escape are cut off, and the 
animal wounded, that the bucks will evince signs of 
hostility to the hunter, or their great enemy the Wolf, 
by attempting to use their antlers in their defence. 
‘The calving season, as far as my observation enables 
me to judge, is in June; prior to, and coeval with 
which the bucks shed their antlers, which appear to 
be again entirely reproduced in the latter end of 
August, and early in September. The colour of the 
animal is in winter pure white, with a patch of light 
brown on the back; but in the summer it becomes 
extended, covering both back and sides partially—the 
remainder maintaining the pure white of the winter. 
When much hunted, they become exceedingly shy, 
and it is only by the exercise of the utmost strategic 
skill, that the hunter can then hope to get within 
range. In first meeting, an instinctive curiosity 
leads them, unwarily to approach the wily hunter, 
and thus become his prey. They are, as it were, 
fascinated by the novel appearance of man, in the 
dreary wilds, where his form has never before been 
seen. From this circumstance I imfer that the 
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success of a party is likely to be greater, by changing 
their hunting ground from time to time, rather than by 
remaining stationary among animals, rendered wild 
by his presence; as they do not appear to make 
extensive wanderings from certain circumscribed 
localities. ‘ 

‘They generally graze with their heads to the wind, 
and so habitual is their instinct, that after the preva- 
lence of strong winds, we generally hunted in the 
direction whence they had blown, with the greater 
certainty of meeting them. On the approach of 
winter, the fur of the Reindeer becomes very dense. 
Sir John Richardson informs us, “that the skin, 
when dressed with the hair on it, is so impervious 
to the cold, that if clothed in a suit of this material, 
and wrapped in a mantle of the same, a person may 
bivouac all night in the snow with safety during the 
intensity of an Arctic winter.” Such admirable 
covering for the inhabitants of the Arctic regions is, 
therefore, inestimable; and these skins are univer- 
sally used for this purpose. In hunting, we met with 
the greatest degree of success in the four first months 
of the year, when the animal, tamed by cold and 
hunger, could be more easily approached. 

A party, consisting of an officer and six men, 
accompanied by myself, were despatched to the top of 
the Bay, where the Hares had been seen, and distant 
from the ship about five miles. Although many more 
were seen, and a few shot, we found great difficulty 
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in getting within range—so wild had they become 
since the previous day. On the 9th, there were no 
less than twenty-five guns abroad, ad, as a matter of 
course, great destruction to the Deer was anticipated ; 
but towards the close of day, as we successively 
returned on board, our expectations were not realized 
—one small Deer being the only product of the chase. 
A Wolf was seen by one of the party in chase of a 
Deer, but defied his best efforts to get a shot. From 
the accounts of the several groups of sportsmen, scat- 
tered over a wide extent of land, the Deer were 
reported as abundant, and still keeping in our 
vicinity. We, therefore, indulged in the pleasing 
hope of procuring more abundant supplies—a duty 
on which we were all then eagerly bent, and were 
much favoured by the weather, being cold and clear 
—the temperature ranging from zero to 20° above 
it, 

On the 10th, shooting parties, consisting of six men, 
were organized and dispatched inland on either side 
of the bay, with 8 week’s provisions, to encamp where 
the game might appear most abundant—vconsidering 
that our chances of success would be much greater 
by being always on the spot. A party was also 
sent in charge of Mr. Sainsbury (Mate) to examine 
an inlet at the south end of the bay, which ap- 
peared to extend inland for some distance; but he 
returned the following day after having explored it 
for twelve miles, when it ended in a marsh. Instead 
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of its proving on inlet, as was supposed, it was merely 
a river bed, into which the sea-water extended for a 
short distance. It appeared to be a favourite resort 
for animals and water fowl in the summer season, 
from’ the numerous tracks that were seen. About 
9 P.m., we were greeted for the first time with the 
dismal and piteous howling of Wolves ; three or four 
had approached close to the ship, and were seen by 
one of: the men who happened to be on the ice at the 
time. They were evidently on the track of Deer, as 
their visit was a hasty one, and did not afford us the 
chance of ashot. On the following day, I encountered 
this pack, and with my companion hunted them for a 
long distance, but could not get nearer than 500 or 600 
yards; they were still following on the track of Deer. 
It is a very beautiful sight to view a herd of Reindeer 
bounding over these wild and dreary snow-covered 
regions, and equally so to observe the watchful care 
ever manifested by the older bucks for the pre- 
servation of the herd. These animals, on seeing 
something suspicious in appearance, separate from the 
rest, that are left in charge of another buck, who 
keeps them together while they advance towards the 
object; this they endeavour to keep between them 
and the wind, so as to make their keen sense of smell 
available in the reconnoissance. If they have not been 
previously much bunted, they will sometimes approach 
within good range for a shot; otherwise they will 
obaerve a greater distance, where they will stand 
bg It 
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gazing at the hunter, who generally: prostrates himself 
on the snow as they advance ; when satisfied by their 
strong instinctive feeling of the threafened danger, they 
instantly take to flight, rejoin the herd, who are all 
this time interesting spectators of the scene, and the 
next moment are bounding over the hilla—the old 
bucks leading and flanking the herd; thereby pre- 
serving a close and well-ordered flight. 
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CHAPTER. XIX. 


‘The Hunting—Weather—Incidents of Sport—Wolves—A Night 
Adventure—Return of Shooting Parties— Produce of the 
Chase—Its Salutary Effects—Inspection of the Crew— 
‘Weather — Lightning —Incidents—Change of Temperature 
—Departure of the Son—Winter Preparations—Occupa- 
tions — Arctic Currency—Barometric Changes—Weather a 
December Gale—Christmas Day. 


Ws continued daily in zealous prosecution of the 
hunting, with various degrees of success. In all 
directions we were afforded pleasing evidence of the 
presence of Reindeer, and felt quite satisfied they 
would remain near us for the winter. Hares, Foxes, 
and Ptarmigan were also seen, and frequently shot ; 
so that, although we were on a reduced allowance of 
provisions, we hope! that our efforts in the chase 
would enable us to supply the deficiency. 

Towards the middle of October, the weather became 
altered in character. The first half of this month, as 
in the previous year, was fine, and fully justified the 
appellation it has received, of the second summer— 

112 
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known in North America as the ‘Indian summer.’ 
It was, at this time, succeeded by snow and fog, and the 
atmosphere surcharged with moisture, indicated open 
water to the northward and eastward. Dense, dark 
clouds were also observed in those quarters, and as the 
temperature had kept high, we could not but believe 
that it had been a most favourable season for navi- 
gating the sea to the eastward, in the direction of 
Barrow Strait. 

A Reindeer was shot on the 16th, and left on the 
land for the night. On sending a sledge party for it 
on the following morning, they found five Wolves 
regaling themselves on the body. They took to 
flight on their approach, and a musket which had 
been placed over the animal by the hunter, as if to 
inform them of its being private property, had been 
carried by them a short distance, that they might 
suffer no interruption to their feast. We were at this 
time, and, indeed, through the winter, much annoyed. 
by these animals, They excited our ire extremely, 
and any sacrifice would willingly have been made for 
the pleasure of shooting one of them; but we hunted 
them in vain—their cowardice being only equalled 
by their voracity. They had rendered the Deer wild 
and shy to a degree, thus interfering largely with our 
sport—if one was killed, and could not be brought on 
board, the chances were against its not being devoured 
in the morning ; and they serenaded the ship at night, 
with the most dismal howling I have ever heard. 
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This disturbed us very much, and many an hour did 
we lay in ambush on the snow, in hopes of shooting 
those wily and treacherous brutes. 

The incidents of sport that daily occurred to us 
were very numerous, and the interest and pleasure 
derived from their narration, always produced agree- 
able excitement, and tended much to cheer our long, 
and solitary nights. On the 16th, a seaman, attached 
to one of the shooting parties on shore, when in eager 
pursuit of two Musk Oxen, separated from his com- 
panions ; as night and darkness soon afterwards set 
in, he lost his way, and was unable to regain the tent. 
He was consequently obliged to keep moving about 
during the night, to maintain warmth; and he sub- 
sequently described his situation in quaint and 
amusing terms, as being far from pleasant. He was 
at one time surrounded by several Wolves, at which 
he had fired all his ammunition, consisting of three 
cartridges, but without effect. Nor did they feel dis- 
posed to leave him for some time. In this state he 
was obliged to move about, ready to act on the 
defensive with his knife and musket, as long as he 
could use either, He had not been long free from 
their company, when a Bear made its appearance, 
which he thought did not see him. He expressed, in 
rapturous terms, the reef he experienced when day- 
light came, and enabled him to reach the tent fagged 
and exhausted, with far from pleasing reminiscences 
of the night’s adventure. It was fortunate that the 
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temperature rose that night higher than it hed been for 
some time before or subsequently ; otherwise the poor 
fellow must have paid dearly for his zeal in the chase. 
Every effort was made to find him, by the tent party 
during the night, in vain. 

On the 28rd, the last of the shooting parties arrived 
on board, and we were gratified to find that by our 
united exertions, we had procured nine Reindeer, 
thirty-six Hares, and about forty Ptarmigan; a very 
nice stock of fresh meat, with which to commence the 
winter, and rendered even more acceptable, from its 
being unexpected In addition to its intrinsic value 
to us as fresh provisions, the exertions required to 
procure it afforded agreeable and healthful excitement, 
interrupted the monotony of our daily lives, tended to 
prolong the autumnal season, and to dispel much of 
the winter’s gloom. One might sometimes wander 
about for days in succession, without seeing a trace 
of animal life ; yet the pursuit kept the mind in a state 
of buoyancy, which, sustained by hope, and occa- 
sional success, assisted in antagonizing the depressing 
effects arising from the darkness of an Arctic winter. 
The fresh meat was issued once a week in lieu of 
ship’s provisions, and I have no doubt contributed to 
the maintenance of health—it was anxiously looked 
for, from the pleasant change it afforded to the 
ordinary fare. To the sick it was very acceptable, and 
of great benefit. 

On the 26th, the anniversary of our discovery of the 
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Passage was celebrated in a very simple and humble 
manner, by an extra allowance of spirits to the men, 
on whom it exercised its usual hilarious and cheerful 
influence, and made the conversation of the evening 
flow very freely on the lower deck. 

On the 27th I took advantage of the last daylight 
I should have, for my inspection of the ship's com- 
pany, and was gratified by the result ; as I found them 
in a state of health and efficiency—a few appeared to 
have lost flesh a little, but there was an entire absence 
of anything of a scorbutie character. I felt it my 
duty, at the same time, to represent that such a 
favourable state could not possibly exist long, on the 
reduced allowance of provisions on which they had 
been placed. 

Nothing of interest occurred for the remainder of 
the month. The mean temperature having been 
three degrees higher than the previous October, 
although we were two degrees further to the north- 
ward, for which the assumed existence of open water 
to the north-east would readily account. The Aurora 
Borealis was frequently visible, but always less 
brilliant than we had observed further south. 

Strong north-westerly winds ushered in the Ist of 
November, with frequent squalls, and snow-drift, and 
the temperature ranging from 9° to 4° (below zero). 
The sun had not shewn himself for some days, and as 
the period of his departure drew nigh, we began to 
doubt whether we should again be favoured with his 
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presence—so generally dark and cloudy had the 
weather become. Towards midnight on the 8rd, the 
officer on watch (Mr. Wynniatt), reported that he 
saw a flush of sheet-lightning in the north-west, and 
two men who where on deck at the time, fully corro- 
borated the statement. I am not aware that lightning 
has before been seen in such a high latitude at this 
season, with the temperature at —10°; and consider the 
phenomenon worthy of being recorded. The sky was 
quite dark, both before and after its appearance, nor 
was there the slightest gleam of Aurora visible. 

Our guns were still daily in requisition, and s few 
Ptarmigan were occasionally added to the stock. The 
smaller game became the perquisite of the hunter, 
and always proved an acceptable addition to his 
mess ; when a Deer was killed, he became entitled to 
the head and heart—a much coveted prize, and a 
powerful incentive to exertion in the chase. Deer were 
frequently seen crossing on the icc from land to land, 
generally pursued by Wolves, which had become at 
this time very audacious, and were our constant nightly 
visitors. They came quite close to the ship, but 
bafiled our best efforts, although frequently fired at. 

On the 4th, two of the men, who had gone on a 
shooting excursion, not having returned at 6 P.M., we 
became uneasy at their absence, as the Wolves were 
heard mournfully howling far and near. Rockets 
were fired as signals, and were answered by the 
discharge of a musket. One of the men soon after- 
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wards made his appearance, informing us that he was 
obliged to leave his companion on the ice, in a state 
of exhaustion from fatigue, and want of food, and 
had hastened onward for assistance. A party were 
immediately dispatched, and in the course of an hour 
he was brought on board; he recovered on receiving 
some warm food. Had the Wolves come across his 
path, his doom would have been sealed, as he -was 
quite incapable of offering the slightest resistance. 
The morning of the 7th was clear and calm, but a 
south-westerly gale set in in the course of the day, the 
barometer having previously foretold the change, and 
in the short space of two hours (from 2 to 4 ¥.m.), the 
temperature rose from —18° to —1°, and in the four 
subsequent hours to +8°, the sky at thesame time 
cloudy and overcast; but from 10 p.m. to midnight 
it again fell to —8°. These changes succeeding 
each other in such a short space of time, were rather 
rewarkable, which we attributed to the influence of the 
warm air brought up by the wind from the southward. 
The depression of temperature at midnight was nothing 
more than what usually occurs at this period of the 
day ; for on the following day with the continuance of 
the wind, it rose to its previous maximum + 6°, and 
fell next day, as a northerly wind setin. A richly tinted 
sky to the westward forctold the sun’s appearance. 
His upper limb became visible in gorgeous splendour 
towards noon, but soon afterwards sunk to rise no 
more that year on the dreary region of our abode; 
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disappearing from our view amid the richest tints of 
crimson and gold, such as can only be seen in a Polar 
sky, through its atmosphere of extreme purity. Dark. 
ness had thus again enshrouded us, and until the re- 
appearance of this great luminary, monotony and dull 
routine were to become once more our lot in these 
cheerless solitudes. We were thankful, however, for 
the resources our position afforded us, when we 
reflected how truly miserable it would have been 
without them. 

On the 10th, the ship was housed in; the snow 
embankment was commenced, and other prepara- 
tions completed, such as I have previously detailed. 
As we had been then nearly two years depending on 
our own resources, the want of tailors, bootmakers, 
and such other essential agents to the comfort of men, 
became apparent; they, however, were wonderfully 
well supplied—necessity developing new talents in 
our crew. During the previous winter they had 
attained such a degree of excellence in these and other 
trades, that it was quite surprising to see the ad- 
mirable work they could turn out of hand, without 
having had any previous knowledge of the handicraft. 
Tradesmen thus became established in the ship; 
as elsewhere, their custom was proportionate to 
the reputation they enjoyed for the excellence of their 
workmanship; and both officers and men had their 
favourjtes whom they employed. To remunerate them 
became the next object for our consideration; but we 
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had no money, and Jack could keep neither book nor 
accounts. We, therefore, determined to establish a 
coinage suitable to the emergency. Gun wads were 
adopted as the circulating medium—the sum due was 
marked on one of them, with the initials of the officer 
who contracted the debt, which ensured its being 
negotiable throughout the ship. Numbers of them 
got into circulation, were passed from hand to hand 
like Bank of England notes; in short, became the 
currency in all monetary transactions, and were duly 
honoured when presented for payment on our return 
to England. The industrious artificer was well re- 
munerated for his work, by the handsome sum he had 
accumulated during this and subsequent years. 

A black Fox (Canis Argentatus) was observed by one 
of our men on the 11th, about a mile from the ship, 
the first we had yet seen; nor is there a recorded 
account of this animal having been met with so far 
north in any former voyages; but the probability of 
their existing here has not been questioned. 

Reading constituted our principal amusement, and 
we began to fear that our assiduity would deprive us 
even of this enjoyment, if destined to spend another 
winter in the ice. Indeed, even then, books were re- 
perused, oft-told stories retold again and again, with 
a semblance of novelty which they could only possess 
from the utter dearth of anything new or strange. 
These were pleasantly enlarged, embellished, and 
varied by the tact and ingenuity of the narrator, and 
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always proved acceptable to the attentive listeners. 
Some indulged in what would be considered draw- 
ing-room occupations, such as fine needlework, knit- 
ting, crochet, making little repairs to mits and caps, 
cutting out patterns to impart some new idea to the 
tailor, and many other little occupations suggested by 
circumstances and our own ingenuity. The slightest 
incident or occurrence in or out of the ship was gladly 
seized on merely to excite a subject of comment or 
conversation, to promote the great object in view of 
“killing time ;” and rejoiced did we feel when came 
the hour of retiring to rest, to think that another 
long and gloomy Arctic day had passed. 

Few incidents of consequence occurred for some 
days—from the 12th to the 15th, numerous meteors 
were observed to the southward, shooting for the 
most part in a south-east direction ; the effect of which 
was very beautiful in a clear, cloudless sky. On the 
22nd, a Bear was seen approaching the ship from the 
north-east. This immediately set us all in motion, 
eager to share in the agreeable excitement it promised, 
and our guns were in instant requisition. A few of us 
took up e position under cover of a snow wall close to 
the ship awaiting his approach; but when Bruin was 
about 200 yards distant, some of the men incautiously 
exposed themselves to view, when he turned and at. 
once started off in the direction whence he came. It 
was a young Bear, and although we did not succeed 
in making him our prize, his visit afforded us a topic 
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of conversation and debate for the day—so gladly did 
we welcome new events. November came to a close 
unmarked by any other features of interest. The 
weather had been colder but less boisterous than this 
month in the previous year, showing a mean temperature 
of —15° 2’. The usual winter atmospheric phenomens 
were present-—the barometers rose to a great height on 
several occasions, and showed indications contrary to 
those generally observed under the same influence in 
temperate climates. On the L4th, during a calm with 
occasional light northerly winds, and a temperature 
of —20°, the marine barometer rose to 30.74 inches, 
the aneroid to 31.50, the extreme of its graduation, 
and sympiesometer correspondingly high—a natural 
consequence from the character of the wind and 
weather. Whereas from the 27th to the 30th, during 
the prevalence of southerly winds, with a cloudy 
overcast sky and snow, and with a temperature varying 
from —18° to —40°, they rose equally as high as on the 
14th; aud, contrary to usual observation, the tempera- 
ture fell instead of rising with the southerly winds ; 
which may be attributed to these winds having lost all 
their warmth in blowing over such a vast extent of 
snow-covered land to the southward. 

The last and darkest month of the twelve (De- 
cember) again presented itself, ushered in with a 
southerly gale of five days’ duration, which in length 
and violence exceeded any former one we had 
experienced in these regions. During the first two days 
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the temperature and barometers remained as I have 
mentioned at the close of the month, bat on the third 
the former rose to zero, and the latter began steadily 
to fall, although the wind continued from the same 
quarter. On the 4th, it blew with hurricanic force ; 
we dared not show ourselves from beneath the housing, 
as the howling tempest swept over us with pitiless 
fury—we expected every moment:to see it carry away 
our well-secured covering—and the atmosphere was 
one dense mass of snow-drift. Melancholy would 
then have been the fate of those exposed to its fury 
in these regions, without the shelter of a ship—a 
thought ever present to our minds on such occasions, 
in connection with the missing Expedition. On the 
5th, it moderated, when we were enabled to view the 
state of matters outside; we found that a snow- 
wreath, thirteen feet high, had accumulated about the 
ship; the weight of which caused the ice to sink, as 
our embankment had given way from her side. No 
damage was sustained, but the appearance of the 
‘Investigator’ was truly Arctic in character, she 
being almost buried in snow. The drift had collected 
on every part of her—from the truck to the ice 
beneath, there was not a speck of black anywhere to 
be seen. During the height of the gale, a Wolf was 
seen a few yards from the gangway, standing on the 
snow—doubtless severely pressed by hunger, otherwise 
he would not have manifested such tameness. He 
went off on seeing the door opened, before we could 
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get ashot. The little Foxes had likewise become so 
subdued by hunger, that they often came on board 
over the embankment, or by the gangway, with great 
freedom in quest. of food, and frequently risked their 
lives by their temerity, as they were caught in traps 
set for them on deck. 

This month was singularly barren of incidents, and 
dark and gloomy to a degree. Shooting had been in 
great measure discontinued, and the occasional’ halo 
of moon or Paraselene, with faint glimpses of the 
Aurora, were the only objects to cheer us. The 
advent of the solstice told us that one half of the 
dark days had passed. Our second Christmas on the 
ice was gladly welcomed, and passed like the preceding 
one—each doing his utmost to give it as much of a 
cheerful character as circumstances and our resources 
would admit. We regaled ourselves with the fine 
fat buck that was shot early in the season, and in the 
cheering cup wished ourselves, as we had done before, 
that this might be the last we were fated to spend 
within the Arctic circle. The few remaining days of 
185! came and passed without the slightest incident 
to call for observation. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


First day of 1852—Health of the Crew—Appearance of Rein- 
deer —-Qne killed—An Incident of Sport and Results— 
Retorn of the Sun—Incidents and Events—Absence of three 
Men—Fears entertained—Their return—Reindeer Hunting— 
Its Hardships and Difficulties—Sanitary State in April— 
Adventure with Wolves—Departure of a Party for Melville 
Island—Incidente—A ppearance of Scurry—Weather—Return 
of the Party—-Their Journey and Results—Disappointment— 
State of the Ice—State of the Men on their return—Weather 
—Results of the Hunting — Appearance of Snow-Geese— 
Other Birds—Order of their Arrival and Departure. 


‘Wirn the year 1852 commenced the third of the 
ship's commission, and if the two previous ones had 
been fertile in incident and adventure, we fondly 
hoped that the present one would prove different from 
either, by favouring our escape from the Polar Sea. 

The state of health we enjoyed up to this period 
was very satisfactory. The inspection of the crew 
enabled me to report as favourably as on the last occa- 
sion—they evidently having derived much benefit 
from the excellence and nutritious propertics of the 
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fresh meat, which had thus been issued every fifth 
day fora period of two months. There were only 
four men on the sick list, and the diseases that had 
hitherto occurred were chiefly those which resulted 
from the effects of cold and exposure, such as frost- 
bites, local inflammations, and 3 few others; all 
were yet free from any scorbutic taint, although then 
three months on a reduced allowance of food. 

The New Year’s day was made a festive one by the 
issue of extra allowances of provisions, and we did our 
best to welcome the New Year with as much cheer- 
fulness as circumstances permitted ; believing it was 
the one that would again restore us to our country. 
Tt was ushered in with light southerly winds and in- 
tensely cold weather. On the 3rd, the temperature had 
fallen from 48° (on the Lst.) to 51° below zero, causing 
incessant frost-bites on the least exposure to the 
light wind which blew; and it was not until the 8th 
that it rose above 34°. ‘here had been for the three 
previous days, a gale of wind blowing from the south- 
ward, that confined us to the ship, as we could not for 
a moment show out against it with safety, during such 
low temperatures. 

Our excursions which had never been interrupted 
were soon made more extended, and on the 12th, two 
Reindeer were seen a short way inland. This led us 
to hope for early supplies, as our stock of venison had 
for some time been exhausted. On the 14th, two 
more were observed from the ship, and being without 

KK 
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antlera, were not those seen two days previously. They 
were pursued by a few of us, and once fired at 
without effect ; the intensity of the cold and preva- 
lence of a breeze at last obliged us to return to the 
ship, after having been frost-bitten in face and fingers. 
From this date they were noticed almost every day that 
we could venture out, in greater or less numbers , 
several were wourfded without our being able, from 
variows causes, to follow up the chase, as the dim 
twilight in which we hunted was not conducive to our 
success. We had, nevertheless, some very exciting 
sport in their pursuit—no opportunity being ever 
lost of following up the chase with a degree of spirit 
and energy, worthy of being recorded. This was only 
relinquished when darkness, snow-drift, or when semi- 
paralyzed from cold, we were obliged to return to 
the ship; and then not unfrequently we lost our 
way in the attempt. 

It was not, however, until the 28th, that success at 
length attended our efforts, when the first Reindeer 
fell to our guns. It weighed eighty-seven pounds, 
but in ita poor condition contrasted in a marked 
degree with those shot at the commencement of 
winter (October), as there was scarcely a vestige of 
fat any where to be seen. On the following day, the 
29th, our second fell, affording us one hundred 
and eighteen pounds of meat, in the same condition 
as the first; from this time our sporting season 
may be said to have commenced, and it was ever after- 
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wards prosecuted with vigour. No day came without 
seeing some of us on the hills, when we could 
possibly ventnre out, and no week passed without 
some addition being made to our stock. 

The entire of this month was remarkable for its 
cold, boisterous character; there were but few days 
that the wind did not blow with the force of a gale, at 
some period of its twenty-four hours, The south-west 
and north-west winda prevailed; light snow fell on 
two occasions ; the mean temperature was —~27° 82’, 
and force of wind 8.4. 

On Sunday, the 1st of February, strong northerly 
winds, with a hazy atmosphere and light snow were 
present ; the temperature rose to 1° above zero, and 
the barometers fell lower than we had previously 
known them—entirely at variance with the influence 
usually exercised by northerly winds, In my monthly 
inspection of the crew, I observed, for the first time, 
a loss of flesh and strength in some; a result I was 
fully prepared to expect, after being four months on a 
reduced allowance of food, and subject to the rigour 
of the coldest period of the year—the general state of 
health was otherwise good. 

Several men had been abroad during the day of 
the 9th, and a small Deer had been shot; but as 
the day advanced, and evening came, two were still 
missing—Sergeant John Woon,* R.M., and Charles 

* T cannot mention the name of Sergeant Woon without here 
recording the high opinion entertained of him by the Captain, 
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Anderson.* We were much alarmed at their conti- 
nued absence. At 8 P.M., 8 mortar was fired, and 
rockets subsequently, at intervals, but without any 
recognition. They not having made their appearance 
at 10 p.m., three parties were despatched, each con- 
sisting of an officer and three men, supplied with 
rockets, blue lights and refreshments, to prosecute 
the search in different directions. They had not been 
absent more than fifteen minutes, when they were 
met by Sergeant Woon, hastening on board for assist- 
ance. ‘I'wo of the parties were still within hail of each 
other; they united, and, under the guidance of the 
Sergeant, soon came up with the unfortunate object of 
their search. It appeared that the man had wounded 
a Deer, which he followed for some time, when a fog 
setting in, he found himself unable to regain the ship, 
having, in the eagerness of pursuit, paid no attention 
to the direction he was going in. He became panic- 
struck, and in a state of despair, wandered about in 


officers and crew. He proved himself invaluable, was always a 
ready volunteer for any service, most correct and soldier-like in 
his conduct, ever promoted what contributed to the hilarity and 
cheerfulness of the crew, and was one of our most indefatigable 
and successful bunters, In short, he was brave and intrepid on 
every occazion, which fully tested the man, and he proved him- 
self a credit to his corps. 

* Charles Anderson was a very good, well-conducted man, 
and from his many amusing qualities, a grest favourite in the 
ship. He was a man of colour, represented himself as a Canadiau, 
inured to a hunter’s life in North America, and was one of the 
most powerful and muscolar men amongst our crew. 
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vain seeking his homeward route, when, luckily, the 
Sergeant came across his path. Woon found him in 
a half-demented state, overcome by fear and fatigue. 
"He hed given himself up for lost, nor could the 
presence of the Sergeant reassure him to the contrary. 
So prostrate in both moral and physical power -and 
energy had he become, that it was with difficulty 
he could be induced to move. Entreaty and re- 
monstrance were alike unavailing. At last, he was 
persuaded to walk a little; but soon sunk in, the 
snow in a state of utter helplessness, with hwmorr- 
hage from mouth and nose, and partially convulsed. 
Then it was that the Sergeant displayed those fine 
qualities which so much entitled him to our admira- 
tion and gratitude. He saw that the poor fellow 
must soon expire, if a vigorous effort was not made to 
relieve him; yet their distance from the ship pre- 
cluded the possibility of his seeking assistance--before 
he could reach the ship, the man would be frozen to 
death, and a prey to the Wolves then heard howling 
in the distance. 

One alternative alone remained, and that was 
heroically and promptly adopted. Carry him he could 
not, as the one was about the lightest, and the other 
one of the heaviest men in the ship; so, slinging both 
guns over his shoulder, and with the man’s arms 
around his neck, he commenced the Herculean task of 
dragging him over the snow in the direction of the 
ship. As he ascended a hill, or reached the brow of 
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8 ravine, he wisely rolled him down the descent ; this 
had the good effect of exciting the vital powers, and 
antagonizing in some degree, the lethargic sleep of 
death rapidly stealing over him, he having frequently 
supplicated to be left on the snow to die. But his 
preserver had no idea of men dying under such cir- 
cumstances, and nobly persevered at his labour, until 
he had reached within a mile of the ship, when he 
fonnd his own physical powers giving way. Having 
succeeded in arousing a little more life in the helpless 
man, he laid him in a bed of snow, and started off 
for assistance. He was met, as I have before men- 
tioned, and a messenger instantly dispatched on board 
with the intelligence, which reached us about 10.30 
vm. As the night was intensely, cold, with a fresh 
breeze, and a temperature of 57° below freezing point, 
I knew the tragic scene must soon come to an end if 
relief did not speedily reach him; and I at once 
started in pursuit of the party, having previously left 
the necessary directions with my assistant (Mr. Piers) 
to meet the emergency, on Anderson’s arrival. I met- 
the party about three quarters of a mile from the ship, 
carrying the nearly frozen body. He was in a state 
of insensibility, arms and legs stiff and rigid—the 
former extended, could with difficulty be bent— 
hands clenched and frozen, eyes fixed and glassy, jaws 
rigid and both so firmly clenched, that we could 
scarcely separate them to pour down restoratives. 
The pulse was imperceptible at the wrist, the heart 
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barely acting ; and in a few minutes he must have ter- 
minatetl his existence. A sledge had been dispatched 
with me, on which 1 had him placed, and speedily 
brought on board. All being in readiness for his 
reception, the work of resuscitation commenced, which 
rT had the satisfaction of seeing attended with success, 
Reactionary fever with delirium ensued, but from theae, 
he in a few days recovered. He was, however, exten- 
sively frost-bitten, which ultimately entailed the loss 
by amputation of both great toes, with portions of 
others, and also of the fingers, together with a part of 
the nose. He was ever afterwards highly susceptible 
of cold, and remained much debilitated, and became 
subsequently affected with scurvy. 

This incident fornishes a striking proof of the 
differences in the moral and physical powers of en- 
durance of the dark and white races; for notwithstand- 
ing his arduous exertions, the sergeant returned on 
board apparently as fresh as if he had had only an 
ordinary walk. One of the parties (Mr. Wynniatt) that 
had separated early, returned at 2 a.m. on the following 
morning, had come on the track of the missing man, and 
had followed it up to the spot whence he had been so 
Providentially rescued from inevitable death. 

On the 5th, the upper limb of the sun was re- 
vealed to us by refraction; but it was not until the 
7th that he was really visible. His reappearance 
was anxiously looked for, it constituting one of the 
greatest events of the year, and brought the assurance 
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that the days of darkness had passed. We were now 
enabled to look hopefully forward to the ¢oming 
season of daylight, for our liberation. He made his 
appearance, after an absence of ninety-one days, 
gorgeously tinting the eastern horizon with his 
brilliancy, much heightened by a beautiful pillar of - 
Zodiacal light; and presented a picture no less lovely 
than welcome in the hitherto dreary aspect of the 
heavens. The Aurora Borealis so frequently present, 
was, by no means, as brilliant as we had seen it in 
the Strait of Prince of Wales. Its evanescent 
splendour, was, however, on a few occasions, strikingly 
beautiful and effective. It illuminated the heavens, and 
shed its soft mellow light over the snow-clad regions 
of our abode, dispelling much of the surrounding 
darkness. The hunting was prosecuted with zeal, 
vigour, and a fair amount of success throughout the 
month. It was attended by numerous daily incidents of 
daring and adventure, with which my Journal largely 
abounds; and we were again enabled to issue venison 
three times in a fortnight. The weather throughout 
the month was intensely cold and boisterous, but 
somewhat less so than in the preceding—the mean 
temperature being 25°.8 below zero, with the force of 
wind 3.1—light snow fell on six occasions. 

On the ist of March, a bird was observed, which 
proved to be a Snow Owl, (Striz nyctea), and from 
having seen them in the middle of a subsequent 
winter, it may be assumed that they are always to be 
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found on the land. At my inspection of the crew at this 
time, I observed a marked loss of flesh, with impaired 
strength in the majority ; and they informed me that, 
although in good health, otherwise, they felt them- 
selves becoming gradually weaker. A Deer was shot 
by one of the men, (Wm. Whitfield): the novelty of 
the decoy used on the occasion, was a new feature in 
our sport, and was practised afterwards by others with 
success. On sighting the herd, he took from his 
neck a red comforter, fastened it to his ramrod, which 
he planted in the snow, and lay down about twenty 
‘yards distant. Three of the animals immediately 
approached, and while turning it about in play, a shot 
was fired, which killed one and wounded another, 
which ultimately became a prize. 

The 10th was the coldest day of the season—the | 
temperature having fallen to 52° below zero, with a 
mean for the day, of —45° 2’; nevertheless it did not 
keep us from the hills; and two Hares were added to 
our stock. We were obliged to keep constantly in 
motion, but despite our best efforts, myself and 
others, were smartly frost-bitten before we returned on 
board. On many of these occasions, we were fre- 
quently unable to regain the ship for hours, having 
lost our way from darkness or snow drift. On the 
17th, many of us were abroad, and at evening all had 
returned on board, except three men who were still 
absent. Knowing the difficulties they must en- 
counter in reaching the ship, the probability of 
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accidents occurring under the influence of intense 
cold, and unprovided with food, we were much con- 
cerned for their safety. Signals were, therefore, made 
with rockets and blue lights at intervals; but as they 
had not returned at midnight, three parties were dis- 
patched in different directions, to search our usual 
hunting resorts. I was immediately to be informed 
should any of the missing men make their appearance 
during the night, and not knowing what might be 
required on their return, I could not proceed in 
search of them. At 5 a.m. it was reported to me 
that a man was observed approaching from the north- 
ward, who proved to be one of the missing hunters. 
Soon afterwards we had the satisfaction of receiving 
him on board, and in safety, with the exception of his 
having received a few frost-bites. This man (Henry 
Stone,*) said, that being in chase of a Deer a long 
way inland, he had lost his way in the dense haze 
that covered .the land, and wandered about until he 
came out on the sea ice to the northward ; by follow- 
ing the land on his right, until the coming daylight 

* The subject of this incident was one of the most lively, 
good-humoured and cheerful of our excellent crew. He was 
always ready to do anything, or go on any service, and returned 
on board as light-hearted as if be had only been a few yards from 
the vessel. He was the armourer of the ship, and had necessarily 
a good deal of tin-work to do, in making cooking utensils, &., 
in consequence of which, and his numerous good and social 
qualities, he was familierly designated by his shipmates, “the 
Jolly Tinket.” 
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revealed his position, he was enabled to reach the | 
ship, after an- absence of twenty hours, with a range 
of temperature during this period from 17° to 40° 
below zero, He said he experienced a strong desire 
to sleep, but knowing how fatal would be its in- 
dulgeuce, he strenuously resisted the temptation ; and 
by keeping the body constantly in motion, was en- 
abled to maintain a fair degree of warmth. 

At 9 o’clock on the 18th, the searching parties had 
returned without being able to discover any trace of 
the absent men, after a fatiguing night’s search over 
the hills. Two fresh parties started, and, being 
favoured by daylight, we hoped with better chances 
of recovering the absentees, for whom our fears had 
greatly increased. At 1.30, however, the appearance 
of two men, rounding the point at the north-west 
entrance of the Bay, left no doubts on our minds 
who they were. I immediately started with a few 
othera to meet them, and was happy to find them 
in a good state—although haggard looking and ex- 
hausted, they were yet well able to walk, each carry- 
ing his musket and a Hare. They also had lost their 
way, but had advanced further into the interior; and 
they too went to the northward until they reached the 
sea-ice at daylight, and discovered their position, which 
led them to the ship. They kept almost constantly 
in motion, occasionally sleeping on the snow for ten 
minutes—one keeping guard and awaking his com- 
panion at the end of this period. They had shot two 
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Hares, and regaled themselves on the viscera, reserv- 
ing the bodies for more urgent necessity, in case they 
should not regain the ship. The fact of their being 
in possession of a supply of food, had doubtless a 
sustaining and salutary influence on their minds under 
the trying circumstances of their situation, they having 
been absent from the ship 283 hours. The display 
of fortitude and endurance manifested by these men, 
contrast most forcibly to their advantage with the man 
spoken of on the 4th of February. 

At 9P.m., one of the searching parties (Mr. Has- 
well’s) returned on board, having luckily come on the 
track of the men, and followed it to the ship. To 
prove how admirably this search was conducted, the 
second ‘party (Mr. Wynniatt’s) did not return until 
past midnight; they also came on the track of the 
absent men, and followed it up to the end; then 
retraced it back until they observed where the other 
searching party had come upon it; when they became 
aware that they must have received succour, and 
reached the ship. The result was very satisfactory, 
from the fact of both having come on the track; s0 
that they could not have failed to have afforded relief, 
or ascertained the fate of the men, had any casualty 
occurred. 

Our game list at the end of the month told us that 
we had killed thirteen Reindeer, and twenty Hares. 
Many more of the former fell, as numbers were 
wounded, which we were unable to follow, and became 
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the prey of the Wolves and Foxes. Indeed the latter 
had become no less numerous than ravenous, and our 
losses on this account were very considerable, for 
what was necessarily left on the land sll night, was 
found nearly consumed on the following morn- 
ing. The sport of hunting or shooting is ever associ- 
ated with feelings of pleasure and enjoyment, but 
in the snow-clad wilds of the north, it resolves itself 
into an act of duty, from a stern senge of which 
all felt called upon to devote their zeal and energy 
to its pursuit; success in which was always attended 
with much general good. 

The hardships and difficulties incidental to Rein- 
deer hunting in the early months of the year, when 
the cold is so intense, must be experienced to be 
fully understood. There are few pursuits which 
more thoronghly test the physical and moral powers of 
our nature, or more truthfully try man’s capability 
of enduring hardships, privation, and fatigue. 
There is a constant strain upon the perceptive faculties 
when pursuing an animal so timid, shy, and watch- 
ful as the Reindeer; and from lying in wait, eagerly 
watching his movements, half-concealed in the snow, it 
‘was no uncommon thing to find ourselves so benumbed 
as to be quite unable to fire our guns, when he ap- 
peared to be a certain prize. If we fired, reloading 
could only be accomplished after much difficulty and 
delay, with the certainty of frost-bitten fingers. 
A zealous hunter could always be recognized by his 
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disfigured face—the result of his frequent frost bites. As 
the animals were generally shot at distances, varying 
from two to six or eight miles from the ship, bringing 
them on-board was likewise a work of labour: a sledge 
and party were always dispatched on receipt of the 
intelligence, dragging which over high hills and 
through ravines, when the snow lay deep was found 
very laborious and trying work, and it was no unfre- 
quent occurrence to find one or more of the party 
Teturn in a state of complete exhaustion. 

March proved the coldest month of the winter, the 
mean temperature 21° 42’ below zero; but there was less 
wind than on either of the preceding months, its mean 
force being 2.0—light snow fell on eight occasions. 

We entered on the month of April auspiciously 
with good reason for congratulation, the gloom and 
severity of winter having passed. There was but little 
change in the sanitary state of the ship—the same 
marked evidence of loss of flesh was present, but the 
progress of the evil appeared to have been in some 
degree counteracted by the issue of the fresh meat. 
The sick list, however, was gradually attaining a 
higher daily average than it had hitherto presented. 

The 7th proved the most successful day in the 
chase, we had yet had; no less than 300 pounds of 
venison were added to our stock. The boatswain, 
(Mr. Kennedy) started in the morning to fetch a Deer 
he had killed the previous day. On reaching the spot, 
in a deep ravine, he found only its remains, which a 
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pack of five Wolves were then ravenously devouring. 
Determining to recover, at least, a portion of his sport- 
ing rights, he boldly advanced. He first endeavoured 
to frighten them by hallowing at the top of his sten- 
torian voice—three moved off a few yards and sat 
down, but two remained still at their occupation. He 
now seized a hind leg at one end, while one of them 
dragged at the other; his companions sitting snarling 
spectators of what was going on. With his musket 
firmly grasped in one hand, and brandishing the 
long bone in the other, the gallant boatswain kept 
shouting at the top of his voice, with the double object 
of keeping off the Wolves, and attracting assistance ; 
at every opportunity, he kept warily removing portions 
of the meat, at the same time presenting a bold front 
to the enemy, who continued growling their defiance, 
and discontent at his operations. Their noise at last 
brought the Interpreter within view. On joining the 
boatswain, he was in a state of great trepidation and 
excitement, apprehensive of an immediate attack ; but 
on another actor coming upon the scene, the Wolves 
decamped, and took up a position on a hill about 
200 yards distant. The boatswain flung the renmant 
of the Deer on his back, and under the protection of 
his escort retreated from the scene of his spirited 
adventure. I happened to be in the vicinity, and 
attracted by the howling of the Wolves, was hastening 
to the spot, when I met the two men just as this 
affair terminated. Never can I forget the appearance | 
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of the boatswain, nor the narration of the adventure he 
earnestly and graphically gave me, as I lay on the snow’ 
heartily amused. No general could have felt more 
elated at the conclusion of a successful campaign. He 
deserved much credit, not less for his zeal, than his 
courage, in recovering single-handed a portion of his 
Deer from such ferocious enemies. We escorted him 
on board in safety with his trophy—a portion of which 
was given to him as a reward, while the remainder 
(fourteen pounds) was added to the general stock— 
we could not but think, however, that he well deserved 
the whole, 

The most western land hitherto e&plored in the 
Polar Sea, (Melville Island), in clear weather .could 
be faintly seen from the hills in our neighbour. 
hood; to reach which, in the ship, had ever been 
the object of all our hopes; and in our endeavours 
to accomplish this, all our best exertions and entire 
energies had been hitherto expended in vain. It 
now became a matter of primary importance to reach 
it by means of a travelling party, with a view of 
ascertaining if any of the ships, comprising the Expe- 
dition under command of Captain Austin, had arrived 
there—or if a depdt of provisions had been formed to 
succour any portion of our (the western) Expedition, 
that might be compelled to seek for safety on its 
desolate shores ; for we always considered, in the event 
of casualties that we should certainly find, relief at 
Melville Island. Fortunate it was for us that no such 
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easualty occurred. Although in a position equally 
advantageous for doing so, from our former winter 
quarters, it was not then considered necessary: and 
deeply did we at this time regret, that-we were not 
in possession of such intelligence as a journey to this 
island in 1851 would have afforded us. Having 
been called on to select a party for this service—an 
officer and six men, from the most efficient of our crew, 
and accompanied by Captain M‘Clure, on the 11th 
April they started for Winter Harbour in Melville 
Island with twenty-cight days provision. 

This event in itself produced an agreeable amount 
of excitement throughout the ship, and appeared to 
exercise a cheerful influence on the minds of all. 
There now appeared a prospect of effecting a com- 
munication with a portion of our fellow-countrymen, 
for the idea was universally entertained amongat us, 
that one or more ships would be found at Melville 
Island. 

All our protecting agents against the winter's cold 
were removed towards the middle of the month, and 
we had the satisfaction of seeing the hull once more 
exposed to view. On the 20th of April, we were 
gladdened by the appearance of the little Snow 
Bunting—about the same period as it had visited 
us on the previous year—whose cheerful warbling 
told us of the approach of a more genial season, 
and that the feathered visitors of summer were on 
their way towards us. 

LL 
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On the 21st, several of us, out hunting in ‘different 
directions on the land, lost our way during a dense 
haze which covered it, and it was not until we 
had wandered about for ten hours, that on the 
weather becoming clearer we were able to regain 
the ship. Walking having become difficult and 
fatiguing from the depth and softness of the snow, 
and. being without food, we were quite exhausted on 
our arrival. On the 22nd, we were rendered rather 
uneasy by the prolonged absence of Mr. Wynniatt ; 
but at 10 p.m., he was observed coming over the hill 
near the ship, and on a nearer approach it was evident 
that he had not returned empty handed. The good for- 
tune which generally attended him in the chase, had 
again fallen to his lot, as we could see that he was 
laboriously dragging a Deer. He had shot it several 
miles from the ship, and rather than leave it a prey to 
the Foxes, had determined to bring it on board. This 
he succeeded in doing after nearly seven hours labo- 
rious excrtion—the state of the snow rendering such 
an undertaking extremely toilsome, as his appearance 
fully testified. As soon as he was recognized, a party 
went out to relieve him of his burden. 

Towards the end of this month, the first case of 
Scurvy was placed on the sick list, attended with 
great debility; others soon followed, and some 
assumed 8 very aggravated character. From this 
time, the disease became more generally manifest, 
associated with debility and rheumatism in various 
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forms. Our success in the chase this month exceeded 
that of any other, during our long sojourn in the 
Polar regions, having shot nineteen Reindeer, (which 
gave us 1155 pounds of meat,) sixteen Hares and a 
few Ptarmigan; they most pleasingly garnished our 
yard-arms where all were suspended. The month was 
in every respect more favourable than that of the 
previous year—the mean temperature was 1°.4 below 
zero, upwards of three degrees higher—and the wind 
was less in force being 2.5. Snow fell moro 
abundantly—no less than fifteen days out of the 
thirty ; and heavier in character than before. 

The ‘merry month of May,’ was again most cheer- 
fully welcomed, and with it the season of constant 
daylight, as the Sun was invisible but for a short period 
at midnight on the lst. Nothing of interest occurred 
during the early days of May, except the usual 
incidents ever attending our vigorous prosecution of 
the hunting. We had occasionally, throughout the 
season, allowed the Deer a few days’ respite, that 
they might recover from the state of wildness and 
terror our unceasing efforts had created, and render 
an approach more easy on again resuming the sport ; 
a plan that certainly contributed to our greater 
success. 

On the evening of Sunday the 7th, Captain M°Clure 
and party returned from Melville Island, all bearing 
the usual marks of toil worn Arctic travellers; a 
fatigue party had met them some distance from the 
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ship and assisted them in, and at 7 p.m. we welcomed 
them on board. They stated, that from the period of 
their departure on the 11th, the weather proved very 
unpropitious for the prosecution of the journey ; no 
less from its dense, hazy character, than the quantity 
of snow which fell, at times not enabling them to see 
more than fifty yards ahead ; and on the night of their 
departure they found themselves walking over the 
land to the N.E., until its uneven character made 
them aware of their mistake—so difficult was it, under 
the circumstances, to distinguish land from ice. On 
the second day they shaped a course for Cape 
Hay—the most southern point of Melville Island— 
and from this period they encountered the utmost 
difficulty in their advance; the ice being of a very 
heavy, hummocky character, and the snow so soft that 
they sunk nearly knee deep at every step. They were 
frequently brought to a complete halt, so that it was 
only by the greatest exertion that they could bring 
the sledge, foot by foot, over the heavy ice that was 
everywhere met with. Their progress for several 
days did not exceed a few miles—thus falling far short 
of their expectations and preventing them from 
forming any opinion as to the probable termination 
of the journey. It was, in consequence, resolved to 
place the party on two thirds allowance of provisions, 
and as they were quite incapable of working for 
twelve hours continuously at the sledge, they de- 
termined to travel and sleep six hours alternately—a 
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very judicious arrangement under the circumstances, 
and well adapted to men, all more or less debilitated, 
as they then were, As they advanced, their diffi- 
culties appeared to increase to such an extent, and 
their progress became so slow, that they pitched their 
tent, considering it impracticable to prosecute the 
journey. Before finally giving up the attempt, 
however, some of them advanced to reconnoitre the 
state of the ice ahead, and had barely been an hour 
absent, when they came on an extensive plain of flat 
ice of the previous year’s formation, stretching away 
to the northward as far as they could see, They 
immediately retraced their steps, highly elated at the 
discovery they had made, and the party having been 
refreshed, started with fresh vigour and energy over 
the rugged way which lay before them, until the flat 
ice was reached. Up to this period they had been 
three days without seeing the Sun, or obtaining any 
observations ; so that it is difficult to say what may 
have been the extent of their wanderings ; but on the 
weather becoming clear they found themselves con- 
siderably to the westward of their proper course— 
Cape Hay bearing N.E. by E. and off that part of 
the island which we could discern on clear days from 
the hills in our neighbourhood. They reached Winter 
Harbour early. on the morning of the 20th, on the 
eighteenth day of their journey—one of which they 
were obliged to keep under canvas from the prevalence 
of a north-west gale. Previous to their departure, 
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we indulged in confident expectation of their finding 
one, if not more of the ships composing Captain 
Austin’s Expedition; but on entering the harbour, 
when it became fairly exposed to view, they were 
bitterly disappointed on finding it deserted. Instead 
of meeting with a ship, nothing was to be seen but 
the snow-clad wilds of this desolate region. 

On examining this locality, so celebrated as having 
been the winter quarters of Sir Edward Parry’s ex- 
pedition in 1819-20, their attention was attracted by 
a large mass of sandstone, some eight or nine feet high, 
on which was inscribed a record of the visit of Parry's 
ships. On the summit of this remarkable stone a few 
small stones were piled together, amongst which they 
found « small flat tin case, containing a notice re- 
cording the visit of a party under the command of 
Lieutenant M’Clintock, on the 6th of June, 1851, from 
Captain Austin’s Expedition. Therein that officer 
(Lieutenant M’Clintock) stated, that the expedition 
had wintered between Cornwallis and Griffith’s Islands ; 
that a depét of provisions with a boat, were at Port Leo- 
pold, (of which we were aware) and a small depit, 
likewise, at Cape Spencer, distant nearly 600 miles, 
(by travelling)—with some other intelligence connected 
with the party ; but not one word did it contain of the 
important intelligence, that traces of Franklin had been 
discovered by these ships the previous year at Beechey 
Island. We might have been muking fruitless efforts 
in other directions, had we been in a fit state ; but 
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everything of the kind would have been avoided, 
if we had been informed of what had occurred. 
The great and primary duty of an officer in pro- 
secuting such a search, is to give intimation, to 
those similarly engaged, of the success he has met 
with. This was, I regret to say, neglected, nor 
was it for twelve months afterwards that we became 
aware of the circumstance, There could have been 
no idea entertained, that this record would ever have . 
been seen by human eyes, much less by a section of 
that Expedition to which we belonged: no one appa- 
rently having entertained the possibility of our reaching 
so far to the eastward, as at any time to seek for suc- 
cour at this far-famed island. Thus, Melville Island, 
to which we ever looked with a degree of confidence, 
bordering on certainty, as a refuge in the event of 
any calamity occurring, was unprovided with aught 
that could succour or assist a party, if any of us had 
been unhappily cast on its desolate shores. We then 
concluded—as subsequent intelligence proved, justly 
-—that all the ships comprising Captain Austin’s 
Expedition, had returned to England in the autumn of 
1851; that in the absence of any intelligence of our 
long lost Consort, the ‘ Investigator’ was the only ship 
in the Polar Sea; and that on our own energy and 
resources we then alone had to depend. 

The party having had some refreshment and repose, 
and deposited a record of their visit in the cairn on 
the sandstone, stating the ship’s position, and other 
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circumstances connected with our voyage—at 6 P.m. 
on the seme evening took their departure, after a 
sojourn of eighteen hours. Their homeward journey 
formed a marked contrast to the outward one, from 
the flat character of the ice, and improved state of the 
weather. About fifteen miles from land, they came on 
a continuous plain of flat ice of the previous year’s 
formation, which brought them to the northern shore 
,of Baring Island, corresponding to the expanse of 
water seen at the close of the previous season (October 
1852). They reached the ship on the tenth day, and, 
with the exception of the frost-bites they had received, 
and a few of the men being afflicted with snow blind- 
ness, they were well ; but all were considerably reduced 
in flesh. The only traces of animated nature secp, 
were some old deer tracks, a few Hares, and a small 
pack of Ptarmigan—the former were so tame, that 
they came up close to them, and one came to the tent, 
door and took some biscuit crumbs from the hand of 
one man, whose better feeling would not allow him 
to kill it. 

We had thus, at length, connected our Expedition 
with that of the eastern, although too late by a year, 
to be then attended with any good results; but the 
fruit of the seed then sown, was reaped subsequently. 
We had also made, to a certain extent, the North-West 
Passage, from the fact of our men having reached a 
locality, where ships had previously been from the 
eastward, (Parry’s 1819—20) and the only thing left 
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for us then to do, was to reach it in the ship in the 
ensuing summer. 

The remainder of the month of May was un- 
marked by any incidents of consequence; the mean 
temperature was 8° colder than that of the previous 
year, but the wind and weather generally was much 
of the same character; snow fell on seventeen days 
during the month, and the season appeared to be 
generally backward. The result of our efforts in the 
chase were very satisfactory; they were at this time 
carried on entirely at night, from about 8 p.m. until 
4 or 6 o'clock the following morning, as exposure to 
the sun and snow, during the day, generally entailed 
an attack of snow-blindness. We had shot ten 
Reindeer, four Hares, and ninety-nine Ptarmigan. 
L observed that only two species of the latter fre- 
quented this land ; the Willow Grouse (Tetrao Albus), 
and the Ptarmigan Grouse (Tetrao Lagopus); the 
Rock Grouse (Tetrao Rupestris), which had been so 
abundantly met with in the Strait of Prince of Wales, 
was entirely absent. On the last day of the month, 
we saw two Snow Geese (Anser Hyperboreus), the 
first of the season, flying in a northerly direction, and 
soon afterwards a few Gulls (Lerus Glaucus et Argenta- 
tus, Lestris Parasiticus) pursuing the same course—a 
pretty sure indication of the progress of thaw, and 
the existence of water somewhere in our neighbour- 
hood. With the exception of the little Bunting, the 
Snow Geese are the first arrivals from the southward, 
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as they likewise are the first to leave the dreary- 
regions of the north, on their southerly migration, in 
large flocks. The North American Crane (Grus Ca- 
nadensis), was likewise one of our earliest visitors ; it 
was seen in the middle of May, and soon afterwards I 
was fortunate in procuring two good specimens—they 
are very destructive to the little Lemming, which con- 
stitutes their principal food. The Common and King 
Eider Ducks (Anas Molissima et Spectabilis), Brent 
Geese (Anas Bernicla), Great Northern, Black and 
Red throated Divers, are the next to make their ap- 
pearance, followed by the Pintail and Longtail Ducks, 
(Anas Caudacuta et Glacialis)—-the latest visitors 
of the season, as they are also the last to desert us. 
These birds generally took their departure in the same 
order as they arrived. Short as the period of their 
stay is, it is impossible to describe the cheerful aspect 
which their presence imparts to regions hitherto so 
deserted and dreary, and over which the most death- 
like stillness universally prevails; or to speak of 
the exhilarating, salutary influence which it never 
failed to exercise on the mind. All the birds— 
excepting the Ravens and Ptarmigan—are migratory 
in their habits, and with the advent of summer seek 
the solitudes of the Polar Sea for breeding and 
moulting. As soon as the young are sufficiently 
fledged, they again betake themselves to the south- 
ward; the character of the season much influencing 
the period of their departure. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
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Ttunger—Its Effects and Incidente— Hunting, its Difficulties 
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Turovcnour the entire of May and until an 
advanced period in June, our men were employed in 
ballasting and watering the ship preparatory to our 
expected liberation. At this work their eyes were 
much exposed to the combined influence of snow and 
sunshine, as the ballast was all collected on the still 
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snow-covered land, and firmly frozen in the soil, 
whence it was dragged on sledges through soft, 
thawing snow to the ship—a work of no light nature. 
The consequence was that Opthalmia (snow blindness) 
became very general amongst them, and the cases 
more severe than at any former period of the com- 
mission. Upwards of one third of the crew were 
placed on the sick list, although the precaution of 
wearing crape veils or glasses had been enforced ; but 
on this, as on other occasions, the usual imprudence 
of the sailor prevailed. On the completion of the 
ballasting, we commenced to take in our supply of 
water, which was found of gdod quality in a small 
lake about a mile distant inland. This continued 
laborious work—on men who had previously been 
making such exertions in hunting, on a small allow- 
ance of food—produced the effects that might have 
been anticipated. They began to present an altered 
and haggard aspect, and to complain of a feeling of 
general languor, weekness and debility. In con- 
sequence, the fresh meat was issued in somewhat 
larger quantity and more frequently, for a period of a 
couple of weeks, which better enabled them to 
continue their arduous employment. Afterwards the 
internal"work of the ship was commenced, in making 
the necessary preparations for sea, which constituted 
the principal spring operations for this year. The 
thickness of the ice on the Ist of June was found to 
be two inches less than last year—six feet ten inches— 
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while that in the pond from which we obtained 
our water, was seven feet ten inches; which 
may perhaps be considered a fair estimate of the 
difference existing between fresh and salt water 
freezing. 

A specimen of the North American Crane was shot 
on the 3rd—it was a noble looking bird, was 2} 
feet high, had an expanse of wing of 44 feet, and 
weighed 8 Ibs. The Golden Plover, (Charadrius 
Pluvialis), the Phalerope, (Phalaropus Platyrynchos), 
the Purple Sandpiper, (Zringa Maritima), and 
Sanderling, (Calidris Arenaria), were frequently shot 
at this period. Another wolf adventure had likewise 
occurred to the boatswain, who, when in pursuit of 
a Deer, saw it suddenly stop on the top of a hill, 
about 800 yards distant, at the same moment several 
Wolves made their appearance in quick succession, 
none of which had been previously seen. They 
formed a circle around the affrighted Deer, and in a 
crouching position gradually closed on him. Sud- 
denly, as if by some preconcerted signal, they all 
sprang on the animal, and immediately brought it to 
the ground, when the work of devouring it com- 
menced. He remained a spectator of the scene, fired 
two shots at the Wolves, (ten in number), and 
advanced towards them, when they decamped. 
About fifteen minutes had elapsed from the time he 
first saw the Wolves, and there was nothing of the 
animal remaining but the skin, with the spine, antlers 
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part of the head, and bones of a hind leg—the rest 
having been devoured. The bones he brought on 
board—they were cleanly picked, with small shreds of 
flesh adhering, and formed poor recompense for his 
spirited exploit. Subsequent observations led us to 
infer that this is the usual mode adopted by the 
Wolves in killing the Reindeer; they first detach one 
from the herd, and then it becomes certain prey. 
A Deer that was shot on the 8th, having been 
left on the land until the following morning, was 
found nearly consumed; a Wolf, Fox, and a Raven 
were observed feasting on it, but decamped on the 
approach of the party. Two Snow Geese were also 
shot by one of our men—the stratagem practised by 
the sportsman was, I think, worthy of success, as 
there were only two birds. One fell at the first 
fire, and the other took wing. “Jack” very cun- 
ningly put the dead bird in a sitting posture, and lay 
in wait for a few minutes, when the other rejoined its 
mate, and forfeited its life for its fidelity. The average 
weight of the Snow Geese was about 54 lbs. each, 
and the flesh is sweet and. well flavoured. 

The first appearance of water on the ice, was 
observed on the 16th—a pool a few inches deep 
having formed; and on the 21st, the first rain of the 
season fell. The thaw afterwards progressed more 
rapidly, and numerous pools of water formed on the 
floe and land; indeed, the watcr had begun to run 
through the ravines, the sound of which fell delight- 
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folly on the car, amid the death-like stillness that 
prevailed. There is a feeling of enjoyment one 
experiences in these solitary rambles over the most 
desolate regions of the globe, while contemplating the 
progressive seasonal changes, that we hope are to 
work our deliverance, and free us from the gloom of 
Arctic life, of which it is impossible to convey an ac- 
curate idea, 

On the 17th, I proceeded with an attendant to the 
hills on the opposite side of the Bay, to direct the 
removal of some specimens, and complete my geo- 
logical examination of the land. In my course 1 
visited two small islands in the centre of the Bay ; 
they possessed no interest, except in affording evidence 
of their having been at one period visited by the Es- 
quimaux in their migration along the coast. A few 
large masses of sandstone and clay-slate were collected 
on their summits, and a sort of embankment was 
thrown up around them, from the pressure of ice. The 
larger of the two is about one-third of a mile in 
length, 300 yards broad, and about thirty feet high 
in its centre, and has been apparently upheaved from 
the bed of the sea. The physical aspect of the land 
partakes of the same irregular, hilly character as other 
localities I have elsewhere spoken of. The soil is 
sandy, but in the ravines and valleys it is mixed with 
alluvium forming a rich loam, which highly favours 
vegetation, and affords good pasturage for the hungry 
denizens of its wilds. Clay-slate, sandstone, clay- 
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ironstone, calcareous and granitic pebbles everywhere 
abound, and form the superficial covering of the land, 
with boulders of Plutonic origin scattered here and 
there over its surface, particularly on the summits of 
the higher lands. At the south-end of the Bay and 
about 700 yards from the beach, which is flat and 
swampy, there is a remarkable limestone formation, 
rising almost vertically to the height of 500 feet, 
amidst a large collection of debris and huge masses 
of the parent rock—forming a formidable outwork 
at its base, resulting from ages of disintegration. Its 
character is mountain limestone, and contained 
fossils. The species were less numerous than those 
met with at Cape Crozier, Encrinites, Corallines, 
Terebratula, Pecten, Cardium, Producta, and a few 
others. Extending inland, and in a north-east direc- 
tion, a chain of isolated table hills are met with, pos- 
sessing a like general appearance and geological 
character. The northern coast of Baring Island, to 
the eastward of the Bay of Mercy, (Banks’ Land) 
is composed of a dark-brown sandstone, forming a 
chain of rather precipitous cliffs from 500 to 600 feet 
high, in which pieces of coal (Anthracite) have been 
found. 

The excursion was a harassing one, from the pro- 
gress of thaw—our course lay through soft snow and 
water, which so benumbed the feet and legs, that we 
were frequently obliged to stop, remove our boots and 
stockings, and by friction reatore suspended anima- 
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tion, as the worst frost-bites result from this cause. 
We reached the ship considerably exhausted after ten 
hours constant exertion. Two Bears were seen on 
the 28rd, about half a mile to the northward, moving 
leisurely about. A few of us sallied out in pursuit, 
but they went off before we could reach them, and 
the flat ice afforded no cover by which we could 
approach them unobserved; this is another instance 
of their shunning armed men. A fine specimen of 
the Red-throated Diver (Colymbus Septentrionalis) was 
shot—the first we had obtained—several others were 
killed afterwards, as they came up in considerable 
numbers when the water began to form. A Deer was 
shot on the 24th, and left on the land, but the place 
was considered too distant to send a party for it. We 
thought, however, it was much too valuable a prize to 
be left a prey to the Wolves and Foxes ; and the chances 
there still existed of procuring a part, if not the whole 
of the animal, reconciled us to the fatigue of ajourney, 
as it would become the property of those who would 
bring it on board; we therefore agreed to make an 
effort for its recovery. Accordingly in the evening, 
a party of five left the ship—two officers from the gun- 
room, two warrant officers, and one of the men; 
and after a long and harassing march found the Deer. 
The men at once set about skinning and quartering 
the carcase, and having effected this, four of them took 
each a quarter, the fifth the head, and two Hares 
uM 
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which they had shot. They returned to the ship, bring- 
ing a most acceptable addition to our scanty fare. 

The thaw did not progress this season with the 
same degree of rapidity as in the previous summer; 
water did not form on the ice till after the first rain, 
and the snow but slowly and partially disappeared 
from the land. As it did so, however, Arctic vegeta- 
tion commenced with its usual rapidity, and the 
stunted Flora of the north, arrayed in alt their 
simplicity and beauty, most pleasingly adorned the 
surface of the barren soil; scattered here and there, 
wherever the fostering sunshine nurtured their growth, 
and the blighting influence of the chilling wind could 
not assail them, during the short summer of their 
existence. 

The weather during the month of June formed a 
marked contrast to that met with, at the same season 
in temporate climates—the mean temperature was 
31° 5’, being 9° less than the previous year. Snow fell on 
twenty, and rain on four days, and strong north-west 
and south-west winds generally prevailed. The mean 
thickness of ice was found to be 7 feet 2 inches—thus 
showing an increase of three inches during the month ; 
by no means a cheering circumstanee, when compared 
with that of last year, their being then a decrease of 
two feet two inches. The hunting was not so 
successful as in May—we had shot cight Reindeer, 
twelve Hares and about eighty Ptarmigan and wild 
fowl, of the species I have elsewhere mentioned. 
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The monthly inspection of the crew, had, since 
February, revealed a state of things in each successive 
month, less satisfactory than the preceding; this I, 
on each occasion, duly represented in the proper quar- 
ter, and recommended what I considered necessary to 
obviate the growing evil. On the Ist of July, 
however, I found that the scorbutic taint was be- 
coming so generally developed with a daily increasing 
sick list, that I felt it my duty strongly to represent 
the great necessity there existed of placing the ship’s 
company on a more liberal scale of diet, and on a 
larger proportion of vegetable food, with a view of 
arresting, if possible, the progress of scurvy. If the 
resources of the ship were not sufficient to continue 
the full allowance of provisions throughout another 
winter, (if destined to spend a third within the Arctic 
eircle,) I pointed out the necessity there existed, and 
the amount of good that could not fail to result from 
the adoption of this course for a period of at least 
three months: as it would enable the men better to 
withstand the labour which must ensue on the break- 
ing up of theice. For in the event of our liberation, 
and making some easterly progress, of which we had 
every reason to hope, so as to get within an available 
distance of some of the depots in that direction, we 
could then, of course, have nothing to regret. As- 
suming that should we be so unfortunate as not to 
succeed in either, it would partially at least recruit 
the strength of the crew, and fortify them in some 
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degree against the rigour of another winter, which 
would, I feared, prove fatal to some, and be most 
severely felt by all. To these suggestions, Captain 
M’Clure declined to accede, or to make any addition 
whatever to the then scanty allowance of provisions. 
Their debilitated state at the time was in a great 
degree produced from the vast amount of physical 
exertion entailed by the hunting and other work, 
followed by fatigue and exhaustion, without having 
food sufficient to repair the waste of body. The 
severe and trying work which the numerous sledge 
parties endured, in bringing on board the product of 
the chase in long and harassing journeys, over a 
rugged, snow covered land, tended largely also to 
favour it. From a chain of causation so direct, there 
could be little difficulty in tracing the state of the 
sick list at this period; nearly one third of the 
men were placed on it with scurvy in various 
stages of development, and all complained of de- 
bility. : 

Our stock of venison was then exhausted, and we 
could only depend on what small game we could 
procure. Shooting was becoming very trying to men 
already much debilitated, from the quantity of water 
everywhere met with on the floe and the land, through 
which we were necessarily obliged to wade. The 
lower half of the body was, therefore, always 
thoroughly drenched in these excursions, as we found 
it less fatiguing, wading in the water than walking 
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over the land. We were not destined, -however, to 
be long without fresh meat, On the 8th, the Serjeant 
of Marines left the ship about noon, and some hours 
later, when returning, he observed two Musk Oxen 
lying down—one ‘of them asleep. He was able to 
advance within 120 yards, when he fired and wounded 
the larger; both had at this time got on their legs. 
On the receipt of the first wound, which did not 
appear to affect him in the least, the animal ap- 
proached with a most ferocious aspect until distant 
about forty yards, when he stood as if about to make 
a charge ; his assailant again fired, and again wounded 
him, but he still remained in the same attitude. The 
other had by this time approached more closely, and 
with the view of securing both by disabling the 
second, he fired and wounded him; the animal be- 
came enraged, and, although less formidable looking 
than the other, advanced more courageously, The 
Sergeant, in the mean time, reloaded and fired his 
fifth and last ball at his first antagonist who still 
remained in the same position—the missile struck 
him in the centre of the forehead, passed through his 
brain aud he fell to the ground. His ball cartridge 
having been then expanded, he quickly reloaded and 
fired the screw of his ramrod at the second animal, 
which had approached more closely, and wounded him 
in the neck, when he fiercely advanced to a distance 
of only a few feet. Thinking he was about to make a 
final rush, as a last resource, he fired his ramrod, 
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«which entered at the left fore-shoulder, passed 
diagonally through his body and out at his right 
flank, inflicting a fatal, raking wound; and he fell 
lifeless at his feet. Thus by his own efforts, he had 
accomplished the greatest sporting feat, and one, 
attended with the greatest amount of good that had 
yet fallen to the lot of any individual amongst us. 
On the following morning, the 9th, two sledges were 
dispatched to the scene of the previous day’s exploit, 
but did not return until 6 p.m. The party were 
much exhausted, some being barely able to reach the 
ship. One of the sledges had slipped off the bank 
into the water that had formed along the shore, 
carrying with it one of the men. He tenaciously 
clung to the sledge, which floated in deep water, and 
in about fifteen minutes they succeeded in bringing 
all in safety to land. The man was nearly lifeless 
from this short immersion in icy cold water, and it 
was only with difficulty that they succeeded in 
establishing reaction after the lapse of a considerable 
time. The larger of the two Oxen, was even in 
death, one of the most formidable looking animals I 
have seen. He measured seven and a half feet in 
length, six and a half in circumference, and was 767 
pounds in weight—viz. meat 374 pounds, head and 
skin 140 pounds, other parts 268 pounds; the 
stomach was one of the most capacious receptacles for 
food that had come under my observation, and 
measured thirty-nine inches by twenty-seven inches. 
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The other animal was younger and smaller, and a 
male likewise ; it weighed 565 pounds, and afforded’ 
us 273 pounds of meat. Both were in excellent 
condition, and the sight of such beef was quite a 
novelty,—we feasted our eyes on it for the remainder 
of the evening. 

The Musk Ox (Bos Moschatus,) is essentially an 
inhabitant of the Arctic Circle, seldom ranging far 
to the southward of it, and is found most abun- 
dantly on the north-eastern lands of America, and 
as far north as latitude 77°. These animals are met 
with singly and in herds—the latter generally from five 
to fifteen ; but at Melville Island—as many as seventy 
have been seen together. Their favourite resort ap- 
pears to be the ravines and valleys, particularly those 
along the coast, where in summer the pasturage is 
more abundant. It would appear that they advance to 
the northward as the snow disappears from the land, 
although many are its constant occupants, and have 
been shot throughout the winter. When met with, 
either singly or in herds, they show but little alarm 
on the approach of the hunter; when in herds, the 
younger animals are kept in the rear, the older in 
front ; and flanking them, in this way, they will allow a 
hunter to approach within twenty or thirty yards of 
them, and steadily receive his fire. They then 
become an easy prey to expert or skilful hunters, and 
T have known several instances where whole herds 
have been decimated without moving more than 
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fw yards from their original position. The sudden- 
“ness of the attack appears to frighten them, and 
prevent their flight, and from the great parental 
solicitude they evince for their young, a well- 
directed attack of a few hunters seldom fails of com- 
plete success, They often become ferocious when 
‘wounded—mumerous instances have occurred, where 
they rushed at the assailant, and were only arrested 
in their course by a fatal shot. The meat is of ex- 
cellent quality, particularly in the autumn, and in 
taste resembles beef, with the exception of its having 
a slight musky flavour, particularly if eaten soon after 
it is killed. This is stronger in the blood of the 
animal than in the flesh, from which it is exhaled as 
the former flows from the body—it is also met with 
in the viscera in a marked degree, but not to such an 
extent as to render it disagreeable to the taste ; in the 
young animals it is almost entirely absent. The 
colour of the Musk Ox is of a dark brown. One was 
seen by a travelling party on Melville Island in a large 
herd, of a pure milk-white—the only instance, I 
believe, on record. The inner wool is of the finest 
description, and capable of forming the most beau- 
tiful fabrics manufactured. 

On the 18th, two of the great Northern Diver 
(Colymbus Glacialis,) were shot in a small lake near 
the ship. Some idea of the density of plumage and 
thickness of the skin may be formed, from the fact, 
that they each received six well directed shots before 
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they were killed, They were each 82 inches high, 
and 638 inches in the expanse of wings, and weighed 
104 lbs. and 114 ]bs. respectively; they were very 
beautiful birds, and the first we had seen. About 
the same time a couple of Stoats (Mustela Erminea,) 
were killed, and I am not aware that they have been 
hitherto met with in so high a latitude. 

One of our men, (Wm. Whitfield,) who had gone the 
previous evening to the entrance ofthe bay, suddenly 
found himself close to a Bear, which had advanced 
within 20 feet of him and there stood. Considering 
it impradent to attempt to retreat, he prepared to act 
on the defensive only, brought the gun to his shoulder 
and fearlessly awaited the expected attack; when 
another Bear appeared in sight, and came up ata 
brisk pace within about 40 yards of him, and halted. 
In this position the three stood for the space of 
several minutes, when to his inexpressible delight, 
he was relieved from this most unenviable situation, 
by their turning round and walking off to seawerd ; 
he then made all possible haste to the ship, rejoicing 
at his narrow escape. 

The Brent Geese, Pin-tail and Long-tailed Ducks 
were about this time very numerous, and many were 
shot ; the former became an easy prey, as they were 
moulting, and we frequently ran them down on the 
land. 

About the middle of the month, the ice was 
reported to be in motion outside the harbour, but no 
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water was yet visible. We fancied the distant sound 
of running water might have been mistaken for it. 

On the 23rd, two Seals (Phoca Vitulina) wero 
killed, and proved a welcome addition to our mess. 
One was shot in the open water running along the 
shore, and the other was killed in rather a novel style 
by Mr. Piers. He was returning on board after an 
unsuccessful morning’s sport, and saw the Seal asleep 
on the ice near its hole. He succeeded in walking 
up close to it, and with a well directed blow on the 
head with the butt of his gun, killed it on the spot. 
This was the more strange, as we had ever found the 
greatest difficulty in approaching these wary animals, 
It weighed ninety pounds, and was four feet in length 
with a good coating of blubber. The flesh is of a 
dark colour, without much flavour, except that oily 
taste imparted to it by adhering fragments of blubber, 
but keen appetites required no relish for food, which 
necessity only compelled us to eat. Indeed, at this 
time in our hunting excursions, the smaller birds 
when they could be procured, were eagerly eaten while 
yet warm and raw by the hungry hunter. 

On the 31st, open water was seen from the high 
land, extending for some distance outside the boun- 
daries of the bay, and as the ice was entirely de- 
tached from the shore by a narrow lane of water, 
we earnestly hoped for an early release. Towards the 
middle of July, Sorrel (Rumer Domesticus) and 
Scurvy Grass (Cochlearia Officinalis) made their 
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appearance on the land—the former in considerable 
abundance—and being fully impressed with their value, 
under present circumstances, as antiscorbutic agents, 
I represented the necessity there existed of using our 
best efforts in procuring them, and the good effects 
which would certainly attend their regular issue to 
the ship’scompany. In furtherance of this object, a 
number of the men were daily employed in gathering 
the Sorrel,—the Scurvy Grass being scarce,—and the 
quantity obtained was such as to afford a small 
allowance to each man daily, after the wants of the 
sick were supplied. The Sorrel, when eaten alone, or 
with the addition of a little vinegar and mustard, 
forms a most agreeable and excellent salad, highly 
relished and eagerly sought for by all. When boiled, 
and eaten as a vegetable, it was a valuable addition 
to our scanty meal, but appeared to ne, to be less 
efficacious as an antiscorbutic agent in the latter state 
than in the former, in which way J should recom- 
mend it to be used. I had ample evidence of the 
beneficial effects resulting from its use ; for on the Ist 
of August, I could clearly discern an improvement ’in 
the general appearance of the men, and the majority 
expressed themselves as feeling generally better than 
they had done a month previous. - 1 should also 
mention that during this time, they were able to pro- 
cure Ducks, Geese, and other birds occasionally, each 
man being allowed to retain for his mess the small 
game he shot, which ever proved a most acceptable 
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addition to it. For a short period, therefore, the evil 
which threatened us appeared to be partially arrested ; 
clearly proving the necessity there existed for fresh 
vegetable and animal food. 

As August came and advanced, we bint to 
watch the state of the ice with daily increasing in- 
terest and anxiety. Open water was again joyfully 
reported on the 10th, seen from the high lands in our 
vicinity, off the entrance of the bay, outside which 
the ice appeared in motion, but as yet’the bay-ice 
remained quite stationary, and the persistence of 
northerly and north-west winds proved highly un- 
favourable, by blocking up the entrance, and thereby 
preventing the ice from setting out of it. As may 
readily be supposed, winds from an opposite quarter 
would have had an opposite effect; and strong 
southerly wirtds were now anxiously looked for, to set 
the seaward ice off shore, and facilitate the escape of 
that in the bay. I should mention that the position 
of the ship in this ever to be remembered locality, 
was a somewhat peculiar one. The bay, in which we 
wére, was irregularly funnel-shaped in appearance, 
fifteen miles deep, and seven broad at its entrance ; 
about this were numerous shoals on which the ice was 
grounded ; those on either shore were separated from it 
by a channel of considerable depth. From the points, 
that flanked the entrance, we had taken up a position 
the previous year, nine miles distant in four fathoms 
water, and about 600 yards from its western shore 
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—the bay itself presented a northerly aspect. In 
it we found the compass had a variation of 112° 
easterly. It required, therefore, a combination of the 
most favourable circumstances to free it from its ice. . 
The season was a backward one, there could be 
no doubt; although the temperature of air was 
considerably lower than in the previous year, yet the 
ice was everywhere detached from the shores of the 
bay, and as we had entered it so late in September, 
1851, when it was clear of ice, we still hoped for, and 
expected a timely liberation, provided the temperature 
kept up, and the great moving power—strong southerly 
winds—were present. Unfortunately in both hopes 
we were disappointed; the northerly winds still pre- 
vailed, and the temperature fell steadily, so that on 
the 19th of August, young ice had formed on the 
water, and on the 27th, it was sufficiently strong to 
admit of our skating to the shore. Our summer visi- 
tors of the feathery tribe, whose presence had so lately 
cheered our hearts, had about this time entirely for- 
saken us; and the land but so recently denuded of its 
snow, had again assumed its wintry garb—too truth- 
fully declaring, that the summer had passed, that 
another season had commenced, and that the days of 
cold and darkness were again approaching. 
September came, and before its first week had 
expired, all hope of our liberation that season had 
vanished. The more sanguine amongst us had, up to 
this time, clung to the hope of our being yet set free, 
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in consequence of the late period of the season we 
had entered the bay; but the gloomy prospect then 
before us, dispelled it from our minds. We had, 
therefore, the cheerless and melancholy reflection that 
another winter, at least, must be spent in the same 
dreary locality ; this, it is needless to say, produced 
a feeling of depression amongst our crew. We 
had long felt the want of sufficient food, were fully 
conscious of our own increasing weakness, and had 
‘indulged too confidently in the hope, that with the 
close of the season, all the privations we had hitherto 
endured would cease ; consequently in proportion to 
the degree of confidence, came now the bitterness of 
disappointment. 

It was known that the ship was inadequately 
provisioned for another year, were we to risk remain- 
ing in her, with the small chances there appeared of 
getting free. It, therefore, became quite clear that 
all, or a portion, of our crew must leave the ship in 
the ensuing spring, and that the provisions must be 
still further reduced, if she was not totally abandoned. 
‘We remained in ignorance of Captain M*Clure’s 
intentions on the matter, until the 8th, when they 
were made known to all on the quarter-deck. 
That in the ensuing spring, he would detach from 
the ship one half of the crew in two divisions : the larger 
of which, consisting of the senior Lieutenant, 
Assistant Surgeon, two Mates and twenty-two men, 
would proceed to Cape Spencer—distant about 550 
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miles, with provisions for forty-five days—where we 
understood a small depdt had been left, together with 
6 boat. From this locality as soon as the season 
would admit, they were to use their best efforts in 
searching for a whaler, or endeavour to reach gome 
point of succour on the distant shores of Baffin’s Bay, 
from whence they might be forwarded to England. 
The other and smaller party, consisting of the second 
Lieutenant, Interpreter and six men were to proceed 
along the shore of Banke Land, and through the 
Strait of Prince of Wales to the Princess Royal Isles, 
where we had left a boat and depét of provisions. 
There they were to remain until the ice broke up, 
when they were to make an attempt to reach the 
coast of America, and proceed to one of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s posts on the Mackenzie River, whence 
they were to be forwarded on, through North 
America to England. I could only view this contem- 
plated hazardous undertaking in the most serious 
light, from my knowledge of the debilitated con- 
dition of the men. I could arrive at no other 
conclusion than that they were utterly unfit for the 
performance of the service, and that they would be 
still more so at the expiration of eight months, after 
having passed through the trying ordeal of a third 
Arctic winter. To enable men to undertake such a 
journey as that by Cape Spencer, it would require 
them to be in a high state of health and vigour; 
even then, the risk attending it would be considerable. 
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The journey vid Prince of Wales Strait, was much 
more likely to prove disastrous in its results. The 
weakest of the men were to proceed by this route, 
some of whom would be unable to walk; and in their 
condition, @ sojourn of three months under canvas, 
while waiting for the breaking up of the ice, followed 
by the severe labour necessarily entailed in trans- 
porting a boat through an ice encumbered sea, when 
barely able to guide themselves, could not but excite 
the gravest apprehensions amongst us. Captain 
M’Clure had been fully informed by me, on many 
former occasions, of the state of the men ; nevertheless, 
T felt called on again, to represent their condition, and 
to express my opinion of their unfitness for the per- 
formance of this service, without entailing great and 
inevitable loss of life. It had no result. 

It only remained for us, therefore, to bear with 
patience and fortitude the privations inseparable from 
our situation; to hope for strength and courage to 
meet and overcome those still greater, which awaited 
us; and to carry out the proposed plan, in our 
respective departments with’ all the zeal and energy 
the circumstances then imperatively demanded. 

From this date, the 8th September, the provisions 
were still further reduced, chiefly in vegetables—two 
and a half ounces of which was the daily issue; the 
quantity of meat issued was eight ounces daily, but 
making due allowance for bone in the salt, and jelly 
in the fresh meat, the average weight did not exceed 
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six ounces, which with ten ounces of flour constituted 
the allowance on which we had lived for the previous 
twelve months; the articles tea, cocoa and sugar 
were issued in fractional parts of an ounce. That 
this allowance is quite inadequate to maintain health 
inan Arctic climate, our condition fully proved ; much 
Jess is it able to sustain life for any lengthened period, 
if laboriously engaged and exposed to the rigorous 
severity of intense cold. 

The Lime juice, the regular issue of which had been 
attended with so much previous good, was at this 
time, likewise, reduced to one half the quantity ; and 
to my great regret, no extra food was allowed for the 
sick under any circumstances—the same scale of diet 
being ordered for all. We had previously felt much 
the want of food. As our private mess stock had 
been long exhausted, the officers were in the same 
position as the men; but that feeling was now 
succeeded by one of absolute hunger, the cravings of 
which were ever present, and the means for satisfying 
it quite inadequate. Since July we had failed to 
obtain any fresh supplies, when the last Deer and 
Musk Oxen were shot—the latter (two) all that 
had been seen on this part of the land. 

This supply enabled us to issue fresh. meat until 
August. We saw no Deer from this date until the 
jast day in October, when we were fortunate in killing 
the first of the season. After the aquatic birds had 
left us, about the middle of August, we procured an 
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occasional Hare and a few Ptarmigan, a proportion of 
which I procured for the sick, In November our 
efforts in the chase were crowned with such success 
that we were enabled to commence the issue of 
venison three times in a fortnight, in lieu of ship’s 
provisions as before—a most welcome addition to our 
dietary. The allowance of food was so small, and 
shrunk so much when boiled or cooked, that it merely 
afforded a few mouthfuls to each, and failed to satisfy 
the keen craving of the appetite. The consequence 
was, that the practice of eating the salt beef and pork 
raw, and the-preserved meat cold or in a half frozen 
state, was almost universally adopted by both officers 
and men; and what under other circumstances would 
appear revolting,’was then eaten and enjoyed with 
a degree of avidity and relish, which must be expe- 
rienced to be fully understood ; and this, the pangs of 
hunger alone prompted us to do. 

This was made known to Captain M‘Clure, as I 
felt satisfied it would contribute much towards the 
deterioration of health, and to the further develop- 
ment of a scorbutic diathesis ; but it went on uninter- 
ruptedly. The feeling which prompted us to the 
adoption of the practice, appeared to be but little 
under the control of the will; and the natural repug- 
nance to raw meat, once overcome, it was not easy for 
hungry men to relinquish this more satisfactory 
mode of consuming it. . 

The circumstances in which we were placed ap- 
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peared, in some degree, to have altered man’s nature ; 
the privations were endured with a degree of manly 
fortitude, patience, and endurance, which was most 
laudable; but all felt that the time had arrived when, 
their own personal wants required to be attended 
to, and the allowance of food to be carefully and 
strictly divided. . 

In the Gun-room, each officer took charge, in succes- 
sion, of the daily rations as they were issued from the 
Paymaster, which he divided into portions correspond- 
ing to our numbers, and these were drawn for by lot. 
It was generally gaten at one meal, (and that a very 
‘scanty one), unleas we could practice sufficient self- 
denial, to save a mouthful of bread for a little weak 
tea or cocoa, morning and evening. We also had an 
“ officer of the day” to take charge of the coals, (from 
8 to 12 Ibs.), to see that they were carefully burned 
at those periods of the day when we could afford to 
light a fire. 

The quantity of oil was also very small, which only 
enabled us to have lights at certain periods of the day ; 
at other times we had the option of either walking on 
deck, or sitting in the dark. Under all these circum- 
stances, lamentable as it was to see a body of British 
officers living in such a state, the amenities and 
courtesies of the mess table were ever most strictly 
observed. Every thing that had life was eagerly 
sought. and eaten, and in the officer’s mess, Seala, 
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Foxes, and Lemmings or Field Mice, were always 
a most welcome addition to our fare. 

Early in October, (4th), the ship’s company having 
keenly experienced the cravings of hunger for a long 
time, but lately with more severity than before, came 
on the quarter-deck in a body, to ask for more food 
—to their application, Captain M°Clure refused to 
accede. At this time, also, the effects of cold and 
hunger began to be very seriously felt, as evidenced 
in the number of admissions to the sick list—more 
numerous than at any former period—with diseases, 
resulting from these causes. The season set in 
colder than on any former occasion, and everything 
foretold that the coming winter was likely to prove a 
severe one—our prospect presented an indescribable 
picture of gloom and misery. 

This proved a very trying period—the decks were in 
@ most uncomfortable state, as none felt. disposed to 
take more exercise than that prescribed in the usual 
daily routine, which was curtailed by an hour from 
what it had been the previous winters. The sir below 
being of the unhealthy character I have before 
observed, favoured in a high degree the abstraction 
of caloric ; the temperature of the lower stratum, or that 
near the deck, was several degrees below freezing, 
while that in the upper, was an equal number, 6° or 
8° above it, and surcharged with moisture. The men 
were constantly complaining of the cold, which was 
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“not to be wondered at, considering the nature of the 
atmosphere surrounding them, in which they sat, 
alept and ate; the discomfort of which was only 
equalled by its insalubrity, as the sick list then but 
too fully proved. 

The usual winter preparations of housing in, snow- 
ing the upper deck, &c., were deferred until a period, 
later than heretofore, with a view of economizing the 
lights which were becoming scarce ; and it was not 
until daylight was no longer available that these ope- 
rations were completed—as we hoped for the last 
time. 

The Sun took his departure on the 7th Novem- 
ber, and we were again, for the third time, shrouded 
in a mantle of darkness with its usual cheerlessness 
and gloom. Our chief occupation at this time was 
the chase; now become more than ever a matter 
of duty for all to engage in who could; and as 
our necessities were urgent, our best energies 
were devoted to it. The men had become dispirited, 
from feeling their own inability to make the same ex- 
ertions they had formerly done, they therefore did 
not take the same active part in the hunting as here- 
tofore, and before the close of the year, they had 
almost ceased to take any part in it, with one or two 
laudable exceptions.* ‘The entire weight of this duty, 


* Tn connection with this subject, I must mention the name 
of James Nelson, one of our crew, a young man of good 
education and ability, an universal favourite in the ships he 
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consequently, fell on the officers, who continued 
their exertions with a degree of vigour and activity 
beyond all praise, throughout the darkest days of an 
Arctic winter, and of the coldest on record; they 
were rewarded with a success worthy of their efforts. 
Thave elsewhere expressed my opinion that the Rein- 
deer never left our neighbourhood the previous year ; 
this proved to be the case, and we were signally for- 
tunate in meeting with ‘them nearer the ship than 
at any former time,—they, together with an occa- 
sional Ptarmigan and Hare, were shot at every period 
of the season. 

Tf difficulties were encountered and privations 
endured in the early spring months, I need not say 
how many additional were superadded, when the 
land was shrouded in darkness,—moon and starlight 
alone enabling us faintly to discern the outline of the 
object of which we were in eager and anxious pursuit, 
No temperature however low, sometimes to 65° below 
zero, detained us from the pursuit, if unaccompanied 
by wind; but the latter, even in a slight degree, 
proved unendurable. It was, therefore, 8 common 
circumstance to find a hunter return, so be 
numbed snd helpless as to be barely able to reach 
the ship, and with utterance so impaired, as to 
render his speech difficult to be understood, until 
by his exertions in hunting, his cheerful character and other 
good qualities, ever acquitted himself in our trying service in a 
most creditable manner. 
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rest and warmth restored those powers of nature, cold 
and hunger had well nigh exhausted. 

Stirring incidents of sport and hair-breadth es- 
capes were, therefore, frequent. On the 4th of 
December while in pursuit of Reindeer at a tem- 
perature of 36° below zero, my gun burst in my 
hands when in the act of firing ; shattering the stock, 
but fortunately injuring me but little. It resulted 
from my inability to send the ball ‘home,’ having 
been severely frost-bitten in the act. A similgr cir- 
cumstance occurred, on the following day, to one of 
our men. The blood of the Deer that were killed was, 
at this time, eagerly drunk by the hunter as it flowed 
fresh and warm from the wound, for the vivifying 
and sustaining influence it exercised; but as it froze 
on the face as it flowed, he presented a frightful 
spectacle on coming on board. 

Two or three, at least, from our mess, went out 
each day ; but to enable us to withstand the fatigue 
of the chase, we were obliged to eat the greater por- 
tion of our allowance, with little or nothing to refresh 
us on our return, when worn out and exhausted, unless 
we happened to be successful, when a ration from 
our next day’s provisions was given to the hunter, 
in lieu of the perquisites, in right of his good fortune, 
which were always added to the mess. At the close 
of the year our united efforts had enabled us to pro- 
cure nine Reindeer, which yielded 874 Ibs. of meat 
for general use. The winter had commenced bleak and 
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cheerless, and maintained the same character through- 
out, with a degree of cold surpassing in intensity 
anything we bad previously experienced, or that has 
been yet recorded. 

‘We had celebrated the discovery of the Passage, 
and passed our Christmas as on former years, As it 
was the lest we should all spend together, unusual 
care was bestowed in decorating the tables, and giving 
as much ¢clat to the occasion, as the creditable and 
“praiseworthy conduct*of my associates contributed to 
the enjoyment of it. At the close of the year on the 
81st December, the amount of growing debility and 
scorbutic diathesis that prevailed, contrasted widely 
with our sanitary condition of the two previous years 
~—and the future presented nothing whatever of a 
cheering prospect. We had, however, cause of grati- 
tude to the Giver of all Good for His abundant 
mercies, to the end of this, the third year of commis- 
sion ; the number of our crew remained undiminished, 
and the depressing influence of death had not yet 
been felt amongst us—a circumstance hitherto un- 
paralleled in the annals of ‘Arctic voyaging. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


‘The Year 1853—Intensity of the Cold in the early months 
State of things on Board—Reappearance of the Sun— 
Preparation for Travelling—Two Wolves shot aud Incident 
-—Hares and Lemmings—Their Habits—Party told of— 
Opinions of their fitness—Increase of Food for Travellers 
~—Its Effects—The Sick List—The First Death on Board— 
Unexpected Arrival of Lieutenant Pim—Joyfol Intelligence 
of Relief—Effect produced—Reflections—A Faneral—State 
of our Crew—Two Deaths occurred—Want of Remedies— 
Return of Lieutenant Pim—Bis Kindness to us—Captain 
McClure proceeds to Melville Island—Departure of one-half 
of the Crew-—Return of Captain M°Clare—Resulta of Journey 
~—State of our Men on arriving at Melville Island—A Survey 
ordered on Board ‘ Investigator’ —Results— Ship to be 
Abandoned—Preparations—Dep6t formed—Abandonment of 
the ‘Investigator’—Journey to Melville Island—Its Difii- 
culties—Incidente—Our Arrival on Board the * Resolute” 
and Incidenta. 


Tue year 1858 did not dawn on us auspiciously ; 
there was but little in our present condition to 
afford us matter for congratulation, and in the future 
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there was nothing whatever of a pleasing prospect. 

* Thus we entered on the fourth year of the ship’s com- 
mission, under circumstances precisely similar as those 
with which the preceding one had closed. The south- 
west gale continued, we dared not venture outside 
the ship, and the cold was most intense. 

Our occupations were such as I have elsewhere 
spoken of—-the same necessity existing for making 
similar exertions in the chase, and of undergoing the 
same hardships and privations. In the month of 
January, the temperature fell lower than has ever 
been experienced by any former Expedition—to 65° 
below zero, and in the interval of the usual period 
for taking the observations it fell to —67°, as the 
force of the wind was likewise greater 4.15. The 
mean temperature of the month was 43.87 below zero, 
lower than we had known it during any former winter, 
and, I believe, surpassing in degree anything recorded 
in former Polar voyages. The 6th January was the 
coldest day that has ever been known in these latitudes 
-—the mean temperature for twenty-four hours was 
61°.6 below zero—and in the twenty-four subsequent 
hours 66°.7—from which some idea may perhaps be 
formed of the intensity of the cold, during this the 
coldest of the cold winter months. ‘This low degree 
of cold, however, did not deter us from our usual 
pursuits, and on the 6th, two Deer were shot, and 
the day following a few Ptarmigan. Such was the 
value attached to them, that we considered ourselves 
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-well rewarded for what we had endured; indeed, the 
prospect of procuring even a solitary bird was suffi- 
cent inducement to undergo whatever amount of 
fatigue we were capable of sustaining. 

The state of matters on board at this time was 
gloomy to a degree. ‘The sick-bay was full of 
occupants, and the greater part of the lower deck 
taken up by hammocks, for I felt it? necessary 
to keep the sick in bed, as the only means at 
my command of producing warmth. Dysentery, 
and other exhausting diseases were very general 
amongst the men, from the effects of cold and hunger 
acting on debilitated and scorbutic bodies. A few 
hours illness would produce the most alarming degree 
of prostration I have ever witnessed,—fainting and 
syncope were constantly present on making the 
slightest exertion. It was really pitiable to view what 
a wreck a man became after a slight attack of illness ; 
and scurvy of an aggravated character seldom failed 
to supervene, , 

The re-appearance of the Sus was as usual gladly 
hailed by us all on the same day as in the previous 
year, but the cold, notwithstanding, continued 
very severe in the months of February and March, 
—the mean of these months being 38°.5 and 26°.4 
below zero ; considerably exceeding those of any former 
year, and the winter had been throughout unparalleled 
in its rigour and severity. We were in ignorance of the 
men who would be detached from the ship—no com- 
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munication having as yet been made to us on the 
subject, and as each man appeared to think himself 
quite unable to go through another winter, he pre- 
ferred running the hazardous risk of the contem- 
plated journey. Consequently, during the winter, 
almost the entire crew occupied themselves in making 
preparation for the expected march. 

A party having been dispatched for a Deer on the 
28rd of March, shot on the previous day, found a large 
‘Wolf (Canis Lupus) feeding on the carcase—they fired 
without effect, and he ran off a short distance. They 
then concealed themselves about 100 yards off, 
and he again returned; when a shot from Sergeant 
‘Woon’s gun passed through his chest, pierced his heart, 
and he fell dead on the body of the animal he was 
devouring. He was a fine specimen, with a skin of 
spotless white; weighed eighty pounds; was five feet 
ten inches in length, and three feet four inches in 
height. The meat when cooked was excellent—much 
resembling in taste that of Fox—and we considered it 
preferable to Bear’s flesh. Mr. Court when out shooting 
a few days later, met with a pack of seven—one 
advanced before him, another behind, howling as they 
approached, evidently with no friendly intention ; the 
others were concealed behind the ridge of the hill. 
He vainly made sundry efforis to frighten them, then 
taking aim at the nearest, wounded it mortally in the 
neck, and it fell, but still strove to reach him by 
crawling: the next shot, however, was fatal, and the 
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other seeing the fate of his comrade, went off. Mr. 
Court returned to the sbip with the intelligence of his 
adventure, when sledge was sent for the prize,—a 
fine dog Wolf weighing seventy pounds. Although 
we had hitherto frequently pursued these animals, we 
were seldom able to get a shot at them. This was an 
instance of their ferocity—showing that they will 
attack single individuals if pressed by hunger. 

We had remarked throughout the winter that 
Hares, Foxes, Lemmings, and birds, all burrowed in 
the snow for the sake of warmth. The Hares (Lepus 
Glacialis) frequented some localities in considerable 
numbers—conveying the idea of their being at certain 
seasons gregarious, as they were met with abundantly 
about cliffy headlands and ravines, where the large 
stones and debris afford good cover, but readily 
abandoned their position on any great cause of alarm ; 
one day’s shooting being generally sufficient to banish 
these timid animals from a locality. They were 
frequently found on the ice two or three miles from 
land—a favourite resort of theirs during spring and 
winter—under the shelter of large hummocks. The 
average weight is about seven pounds, they are very 
prolific, breed three or‘ four times in the year, and 
bring forth eight or ten at a birth; they were found 
in the highest latitudes we had explored. 

The Lemmings or Mice (Mus Hudsonius) are met 
with in vast numbers in some regions in the north, 
and are very abundant in Baring and Melville Islands. 
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They ore about four inches long, white in winter, of a 
beautifully mottled grey colour in summer, the far 
being very soft and fine. ‘They subsist chiefly‘on the 
vegetable products of the soil—dwarf willow and the 
grasses, &c.—but they have likewise a carnivorous 
propensity, for I have frequently known them to eat 
each other, They generally bring forth from two to six 
at a birth; in a few instances as many as eight or 
nine. ‘The flesh is delicate and tender, and was 
gladly eaten when it could be procured ‘They are 
met with in great numbers on the ice during the 
season of thaw. 

It was not until the 2nd March, the day following 
the monthly inspection, that Captain M'Clure made 
known to me his intention of dispatching the weaker 
half of our crew from the ship, and retaining the most 
efficient ; at the same time, he requested me to make 
the necessary selection. On the day following, the men 
were told off, much to the delight of those about to 
depart, and to the evident and bitter disappointment 
of the others. I then deemed it my duty to place on 
record (by letter) my opinion, combined with that of 
my Assistant Surgeon (Mr. Piers) of the absolute un- 
fitness of the men far the performance of this journey. 
Tt was about the same time determined that they 
should be dispatched from the ship on the 15th of 
April or thereabouts, and as the Captain had ex- 
pressed his intention of placing them on our former 
scale of full diet for a month, previous to their depar- 
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ture, with a view of preparing them for their long and 
hazardous journey—on the 15th March this change 
commenced. Towards the beginning of April, I could 
see an improvement in their appearance; the face 
had not only become fuller, but more animated in 
expression ; the dull, haggard stare of former days was 
less marked, and they likewise had become more 
generally cheerful. 

The sick list, which, during the three preceding 
months had considerably exceeded that of any former 
period, was, in the beginning of April, somewhat re- 
duced ; but ,ome of the men were in a very pre- 
carious condition, and on the night of the 5th, death 
for the first time made its appearance amongst us, 
and removed from this world, John Boyle, (A. B.) after 
a short illness, from the exhausting effects of dysentery, 
acting on a scorbutic habit. He had spoken cheer- 
fully a few minutes before death, but on making 
a slight exertion in his bed, sudden syncope ensued, 
and he died without a struggle. This man had been 
appointed only the day before, as an extra attendant 
in the sick bay, and it was reported to me that he 
had taken some medicine out of a bottle which caused 
his death. I at once fully investigated the matter, 
and found it without the slightest foundation. This 
melanaholy occurrence exercised a depressing influence 
throughout the ship. Those who were destined: to- 
remain, appeared to view it with the greater degree of 
apprehension, while those who were about to depart, 
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silently congratulated themselves on the better 
fortune, which was soon to remove them from the 
scene of their suffering. 

Such was the atate of things when this sadaaeliiy 
occurrence took place ; but, through the mercy and 
goodness of Providence, a most unlooked for event 
occurred, which completely altered the whole aspect of 
affairs, and dispelled the lowering cloud of darkness 
that hung ominously around us, by sending the most 
timely succour and relief. 

Tt was at 4 p.m. on the afternoon of the 6th of 
April, all was silent in and about the ship, four men 
were on shore, making a grave for their departed 
shipmate, distant from the ship about 400 yards; 
two officers were returning across the ice from super- 
intending the work, when ® figure was observed 
approaching from the rough ice to seaward. They at 
first supposed him to be one of our men, but as he 
came towards them, he proved to be a stranger. 
He was Lieutenant Pim, of H.MLS. ‘ Resolute,’ from 
Melville Island, who had most Providentially reached 
the ‘ Investigator’ after a most severe and harassing 
journey of twenty-eight days, being then the earliest 
Polar travelling on record, and made his appearance 
amongst us as a deliverer. Immediately a distant 
object was observed, treading its way through the 
rough ice, which proved to be his sledge drawn by 
five Esquimaux dogs and two men. I cannot attempt 
to convey any idea of the scene which took place on 
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board, or the expressions of joy and gladness which 
were so abundantly poured forth, when the intelli- 
gence that flew with the rapidity of lightning from 
“stem to stern,” became known. It was at first pro- 
nounced either a mistake or a joke. Indeed, the mind 
for a moment appeared confused, as if unable to com- 
prehend the truth of what was heard, and several 
strange involuntary questions were hastily muttered 
asked and answered in a breath. At length when 
thoroughly aware of the reality, and fully aroused by 
a shout of joy, raised by a few men on deck, announc- 
ing the approach of the stranger, there was a sudden 
and simultaneous rush to the hatchways ; the weak and 
the strong, “the maimed, the halt and the blind” 
following each other, amazed and agitated, as fast as 
their enfeebled limbs could bear them, until the deck 
was gained, and they were afforded an opportunity 
of verifying what they had just heard. Some as 
doubting the reality of what they saw, rushed out 
on the ice, and.were not satisfied till they met Lieu- 
tenant Pim, touched him, handled him, and heard 
him speak, when they no longer doubted. He was 
the first of our countrymen we had seen, or whose 
voice we had heard, for three long and dreary years. 
The sledge soon followed, and the party were received 
by three as hearty cheers as ever came from the lungs 
of British sailors. No words could express the feel- 
ings of heartfelt gladness which all experienced, at this 
unlooked for, this most Providential arrival. Relief 
0° 
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was now st hand—succour had reached us. On men 
who believed that there was no other ship within the 
Arctic circle than our own, and relying as we were 
entirely on our own resources, the joy and delight 
which this arrival produced, baffles all attempts ‘at 
discription. The circumstances which brought about 
this happy result may be briefly told. On the arrival of 
H.M. Ships ‘ Resolute’ and ‘ Intrepid ’ at Dealy Island, 
off Melville Island, in the autumn of the previous year, 
1852, from England, and while employed in laying 
ont provision depéts, to facilitate the spring travel- 
ling, in prosecution of the search for ourselves, or 
Sir J. Franklin’s Expedition : they found at Winter 
Harbour the record which Captain M°Clure had de- 
posited there in Apri] 1852, an event as unlooked 
for by them, as the arrival of their party was unex- 
pected by us. On receipt of the record, Captain 
Kellett determined to send a party in search of us at 
the earliest period of spring, and accordingly on the 
10th of March, dispatched that enterprising and in- 
trepid officer, (Lieutenant Pim) and his associates, in 
search of us, The party, which was originally intended 
to proceed vid Prince of Wales Strait to the Mackenzie 
River, was now united with that intended to go to 
Cape Spencer, both proceeding direct to the ‘ Reso- 
lute,’—the Mackenzie River route being abandoned. 
We continued to indulge in feelings of inexpressible 
delight and gratitude, at the Providential goodness 
which had brought us such timely succour ; nothing 
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was spoken of, but the all engrossing topic of this 
happy and unexpected relief. A new era had dawned 
on us after so long a period of such trying service ; 
we were, at length, placed in communication with the 
civilized world from which we had been so long shut 
out, and we had then a safe and certain depét to fall 
back on, should we fail in liberating the ship. The 
strange feeling we experienced on receiving European 
intelligence after years of absence, baffles all des- 
cription ; it afforded us the most delightful novelty and 
relief, from the dull, unvarying topics of our daily 
conversation. I may here remark that in our days of 
adversity, there was no more popular theme amongst 
us, than the luxuries of other climes. It has been 
generally remarked, that hungry men are prone to 
indulge in such topics of conversation. 

After one day’s rest, Lieutenant Pim and party left 
us on their return to the ‘Resolute,’ carrying with 
him all our best thanks and wishes for the strenuous 
exertions he had made to reach us. It affords me 
unalloyed pleasure here to record the debt of gratitude, 
I must, in common with all the ‘ Investigators,’ ever feel 
towards this officer. He was a volunteer for the duty 
of searching for us, and undertook the journey at an 
unprecedented early period of the year, (10th of March,) 
at a temperature of 50° below zero—nor is it this alone 
which entitles him to our gratitude, as nothing could 
exceed the kindness and warmth of feeling he showed 
towards us, particularly when pressing on our acceptance 

002 
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many little things of which we stood in need. But when 
he saw us sitting down with a half-starved aspect, on 
the morning after his arrival, to what was denominated 
breakfast, (a cup of weak cocoa without sugar, and a 
moiety of bread) his feelings overcame him ; he rushed 
to his sledge, then out on the ice, brought a large 
piece of bacon, placed it before us, and gave us the 
only breakfast we had known for many a long day. 
The remembrance of this, and his other acts of kind- 
ness to us then, will I hope, never be effaced from our 
recollection. Nor did the two gallant fellows who 

‘accompanied him, and who aided in our relief, 
(Thomas Bidgood and Robert Hoyle) feel less for our 
condition ; for they had just arrived, as our men were 
about to draw lots for their evening meal (a pannikin 
of tea and a little biscuit)—a novel sight to them who 
had come from a Jand of plenty; but so overcome 
were they at the sight of our haggard crew, that their 
manly cheeks became moistened with tears. Captain 
M°Clare, with an officer and six men, equipped with 
sledge and provisions, left also, the same day, the 8th, 
to put himself in personal communication with the 
Senior officer at Melville Island. 

On the 8th, we had to perform the melancholy 
duty of interring the body of our late shipmate—the 
first ceremony of the kind since the ship’s commission. 
The procession wending its way over the ice to the 
adjacent beach—where we laid him in his cold and icy 
grave—prestnted a picture of the most touching 
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soletanity. Relief had not come too soon, our men 
being in such a state of wcorbutic debility, that a 
slight illness, which ander other circumstances would 
pass unheeded, was ever attended with danger. 

I had long felt acutely the painful position in 
which I was placed, from the scanty means at my 
command for their alleviation; hunger was ever 
present; it lay not in my power to give them any 
extra food, and the lime juice was also limited. 
Indeed, so scanty was this, that I could only give it in 
the most sparing quantity, and could not continue its 
administration sufficiently Jong to be permanently 
beneficial—merely allaying the more urgent scorbutic 
symptoms—so as to allow me to extend its benefits to 
other sufferers. Even with a more liberal supply, it 
would have been next to an impossibility to have 
eradicated the disease, or to establish permanent good 
results, the same causes for its production being still 
present; neither could I give sufficient support to the 
system when improvement did take place, and they be- 
gan to rally from their state of languor and prostration. 

As these were the remedial agents then most 
requisite, our losses by death were entirely owing to 
the want of them. The second death occurred on the 
11th—that of John Ames, from dropsy supervening on 
an affection of the heart of only nine days duration, 
in a man of scorbutic habit ; and the third, and leat, 
on the following day, was that of John Kerr, gunner’s 
mate, who had been long suffering from scurvy and 
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debility, on which general dropsy supervened. ‘This 
man was so debilitated when first brought before me, 
that he could not stand without support—a common 
circumstance with many, on slight attacks of illness. 
Dropsical diseases were at this time of very frequent 
occurrence, owing to the vitiated state of the blood, 
and the readiness with which it was poured out into 
the cavities on the slightest cause. We had thus 
several acts of mournful duty to perform; all these 
deaths having taken place in the course of one week. 
Had not the party about to start from the ship been 
recruited, there was but little doubt that the more 
debilitated must soon have shared the fate of their 
shipmates—so ill adapted were they to resist any 
form of disease. 

The intense coldness of the air was extremely 
trying to the invalids, when recovery had so far 
progressed as to enable them to take a little exer- 
cise in the open sir; particularly to those suffering 
from any form of pulmonary disease, where the 
transition of temperature from the lower to the upper 
deck, by merely walking up a few steps of a ladder, 
at times exceeded one hundred degrees. It, therefore, 
became necessary to guard as much as possible 
against its evil effects, by wearing a fold of the netted 
woollen comforter over the mouth, in the form of a 
respirator. I had one of Jeffrey’s respirators in use, 
end tested its efficacy in the coldest tempera- 
tares. I found that it considerably modified the 
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irritating effects of the inhalation of cold air, until the 
accumulation of ice obstructed it. I can, therefore, 
strongly recommend it, as it enabled me to allow 
invalids in the coldest weather, such an amount of 
exercise as { deemed it necessary for them to take. 

From this date until the 13th, all was bustle and 
preparation amongst us. The travellers, overjoyed at 
the change which had taken place in their prospects, 
were in high spirits, and now gladly looked forward 
to the day of their departure. On the 16th of April, 
therefore, at 8 p.m., the party started, under the 
command of Lieutenant Cresswell, consisting of Mr. 
‘Wynniatt, (Mate), Mr. Piers, (Assistant-Surgeon), the 
Interpreter, and twenty-four seamen and marines, 
with three sledges and provisions for twenty-four 
days. They were accompanied by a fatigue party 
from the ship for four days to assist them over the 
rough ice; and they left us with three hearty cheers, as 
strong and loud as twenty weak men could give them, 
and with every wish for their safety. Mr. Paine and I 
accompanied them for some distance, until a snow- 
storm compelled our return. 

The appearance of the party, as the sledges formed 
in line, wending their way over the ice, at times en- 
veloped in thick snow-drift that swept wildly around 
them was remarkably wild and forlorn, and they thus 
commenced their journey on acold and cheerless even- 
ing, with the prospect of an icy bed before them. They 
started in high spirits, and with very different feelings, 
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from wheat they would have experienced with the 
prospect before them of the hazardous Cape Spencer 
journey ; for they had left a ship where privation had 
been long and severely felt, for one where plenty was 
to be found. A knowledge of this had a most ex- 
hilarating influence, and antagonized the effects of such 
laborious travelling. I am of opinion, that, had the 
original plan been carried out, they could not have 
started the sledges from the ship with forty-two days 
provisions as intended ; and if even assisted in doing so, 
that few, if any, would have lived to tell the tale of 
their heroism and soffering. Although it, was not 
our lot to accompany them, we heartily rejoiced that 
their condition would soon undergo a change, and 
that the carrying out such a desperate and hopeless 
plan of escape, had been so Providentially averted. 
Four officers were detained on board, one of whom 
was confined to bed and unable to accompany the 
party as originally intended—Mr. Sainsbury, (Mate), 
then suffering from a pulmonary affection, whose 
removal at that early period would have been attended 
with danger. Another, the senior Lieutenant, was 
detained to take a party of invalids across at a later 
period of the season. Our supplies of fresh meat had 
been for some time exhausted, and although a few of 
us on board vigorously continued the hunting, our 
success was very trifling, as the Deer had elmost 
entirely abandoned our neighbourhood. We succeeded 
in killing two—a result which formed a remarkable 
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contrast, with the produce of our sport the previous 
year, when the animals were more abundant than 
we had before known them, and our success ex- 
ceeded that of any former period. 

No addition, whatever, had been made to the scale 
of diet, before Captain’ M‘Clure started for Melville 
Island ; the men complained still more of growing 
weakness and debility, and several cases of scurvy 
were added to the sick list; as I had not yet the 
power to benefit them, by giving the nourishment they 
required, which was then so essential to their re- 
covery; but such a state of things was fortunately 
destined to be of short continuance, It was at this 
time lamentable to witness the pale, haggard aspect 
of our men, stalking about the decks like living 
spectres, cold and hungry, for daylight now fully re- 
vealed all their imperfections: so sadly altered were 
they, from what they had once been. 

On the 19th of May, a party of travellers was 
observed approaching the ship, which proved to be 
that of Captain M°Clure, returning from Melville 
Island, after an absence of six weeks. The arrival 
was gladly hailed, for it was generally considered 
that the communication with a Senior officer would be 
attended with good results, that some change, at least, 
for the better, must take place in our affairs, and that 
real and substantial relief was, at length, about to be 
afforded us. We then learned that our party had 

- reached their destination in safety on the 2nd of May, 
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after little more than sixteen days travelling. Some 
were obliged to be carried on the sledges, severel were 
incapacitated from dragging, and all arrived in @ state 
of great exhaustion and debility—so much so, that to 
lighten the sledges they threw away their spare clothing 
on the ice—and nearly all were placed on the sick list, 
Captain Kellett seeing the sad state in which they 
had arrived, ordered the Medical Officers to hold s 
survey and give a report on their condition. It 
was generally remarked, how vacant was the stare 
and how fatuous and inexpressive their countenances 
when contrasted with healthy men, by those un- 
accustomed to view such objects as the ‘ Investigators’ 
then presented ; thus affording truthful evidence of the 
shock which the intellectual faculties had sustained, 
and the mental prostration that ensued after so 
long a period of complete isolation from the world 
under such trying circumstances. 

They were all found in a state of greater or less 
debility, and the scorbutic taint universally existing in 
various degrees of aggravation. The consequence was, 
that Captain Kellett at once determined, very judi- 
ciously, to direct a Survey to be held on the men left 
in the ‘Investigator’, and for this purpose dispatched 
the Surgeon of the ‘ Resolute,’ on the return of Captain 
McClure, to co-operate with myself in doing so. 
Captain Kellett had been imperfectly informed of the 
health of these men. In the despatches brought to us by 
Lieutenant Pim, (since published in the Parliamentary 
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Biue Rook) he desired Captain M*Clure to call on me 
for a report of the actual state of health of the crew; 
but no intimation whatever was made to me on the 
subject—Captain M°Clure having reserved that duty 
for himself. 

It had become a doubtful question with Captain 
Kellett, on whom the responsibility devolved, how far 
it would be prudent, from the state in which he saw 
our men arrive, to allow us to remain longer in the 
ship, with so much risk to the health and lives of all. 
He, had had already a specimen of our diplomatic 
skill in Bebring’s Strait, in 1850—the remembrance of 
which, may, doubtless, bave influenced him, in 
receiving Captain M°Clure’s verbal report of our state 
of health and efficiency with great caution, as he had 
ample reason to distrust us. In the absence, there- 
fore, of an official report from me, which he had called 
for, and on which he would have acted, he ordered 
and directed the survey to be held, that on the 
report, he might be justified, or otherwise, in ordering 
the abandonment of the ship. He, at the same time, 
(at the request of Captain M°Clure), sent orders, that if 
the latter could procure twenty volunteers, (officers 
and men)—the number he considered necessary to 
work the ship—whose state of health was approved 
of by the Medical Officers, he would allow them 
to remain by the ship, and await the chances the 
coming season might afford us, of effecting our 
liberation, or, otherwise: and these orders were ac- 
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cordingly read on the quarter-deck, on Sunday the 22nd, 
the day following their arrival. I conld not but ob- 
serve how earnestly the men deliberated over the mat- 
ter in groups of two and three for the remainder of 
the day. On the next day the Survey took place, 
and the result left no doubt on our minds upon the 
question of efficiency, as, I regret to say, there were 
none of them found free from the scorbutic taint, 
which was in various stages of development. With a 
view of conveying a more truthful idea of their state, 
a few of the actual appearances were noted down in 
the report ; this was forwarded, and fully proved 
the sad state to which our brave crew had been re- 
duced. In addition to these symptoms, all complained 
of loss of flesh and strength, as well as of greatly in- 
creasing weakness and debility, on making slight ex- 
ertion. ‘They were, at the same time, asked if they 
would volunteer for further service in the ship, under 
the circumstances I have narrated above ; but there 
were only four of the men who were found willing 
to do so; however, the few officers remaining, four, 
with one warrant officer, at once volunteered for 
further service, as an example to the men—but all in 
vain. The volunteers thus forthcoming, fell far short 
of the estimated number considered necessary to 
work the ship, and the question of remaining longer 
in her was finally settled. 

This did not entail the necessity of a medical 
report, to justify the adoption of such a measure as 
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the abandonment of the ship; nevertheless, in obe- 
dience to the order of the Senior officer, which had 
been received, a report was drawn up after mature 
deliberation, was fully expressive of the unanimity 
of opinion we (the Medical officers,) entertained of 
the condition of the crew, after their long period 
of service in the Polar Sea. 

Tt was, therefore, decided that the ‘Investigator’ 
must be abandoned, and the ship’s company were 
summoned on deck to hear the official announcement. 
It appeared to be received with evident satisfaction 
by all. The men were ordered to be placed on full 
allowance of provisions—and thus ended our days of 
suffering, privation, and hunger. I then represented 
the necessity of giving them as liberal a proportion of 
anti-scorbutic food, as I thought judicious, under the 
circumstances, in the articles of lime juice and 
vegetables ; this was attended to—and from this date 
they were buat little restricted in anything except 
spirits. The effect of this sudden change of diet was 
remarkable, although nothing more, perhaps, than 
what might, under the circumstances, have been ex- 
pected from men, who, for upwards of twenty months, 
had never known what it was to have a good meal, 
but, who, during all this time, day after day, had 
suffered from the pangs of that hunger, which they 
could not appease. They ate, or rather devoured their 
food ravenously at first, on being suddenly transferred 
from want and semi-starvation to the enjoyment of 
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food in abundance, and this produced much functional 
derangement of stomach—long unused to a sense 
of repletion. The consequence was, the biliary and 
other secretions became much disordered, sickness, 
pain at stomach, and other affections, supervened with 
complete loss of appetite, and a general feeling of 
languor and prostration, which, in a greater or less 
degree, affected us all. Many required treatment, and 
a few were so unwell, as to render it necessary to place 
them on the sick list. We immediately commenced 
forming a depét of stores and provisions on the 
beach, embracing the greater part of everything 
the ship contained, that could aid or succour any 
unfortunate travellers likely to be cast on these desolate 
shores, and in the probability there existed of the 
ship being eventually destroyed by the power of that 
element, with which she had hitherto so often con- 
tended successfully. 

I cannot conclude these remarks without noticing the 
noble spirit and patriotic feeling that had animated the 
Ship’s company in the almost super-human exertions, 
hitherto made under the most severe and trying 
circumstances—such as it has fallen to the lot of but 
few to encounter. I knew what they had been ex- 
posed to, and what they had endured, I had wit- 
nessed their courage, and daring in many eventful 
scenes; had seen their manly forms gradually shrink 
under hunger and cold, and had marked their patience 
and fortitude when suffering from disease ; and certain 
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do I feel that the records of their deeds, ought to 
form one of the brightest pages in the history of our 
country. 

On the evening of the 24th of May, the Surgeon 
of the ‘ Resolute’ and party, left on their return. Mr. 
Sainsbury was sent with them, he having rallied 
considerably: I considered the journey could be 
performed by him with the less danger, as they in- 
tended to travel by easy stages. I accompanied them 
for some distance on their way. 

All work having been completed towards the end 
of May, and the greater part of the provisions and stores 
having been placed in safety on the beach, a cairn 
was erected on a neighbouring hill, in which was 
deposited a record of our sojourn in the Bay, ang of 
our abandonment of the ship. On the 80th, we per- 
formed the last sad duty to our departed shipmates, 
by erecting a tablet to their memory, to tell how 
nobly they fell in discharging their duty to their 
country. We could not view the three solitary 
mounds on the beach, without feelings of poignant 
sorrow, that these brave fellows had not been spared 
to accompany us. 

On the 2nd of June, the sledges were packed, and 
everything got in readiness to start at an hour's 
notice. As each officer and man was limited to a 
certain weight, suited to the strength of their respec- 
tive parties, we were only enabled to take with us a 
change of clothing, and a few small things—everything 
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elze was left in the ship. ‘The long looked for, and 
anxiously expected day, the 3rd of June, at length 
came. The weather was cloudy and threatening in 
the morning, presenting nothing whatever cheering 
in its aspect; this the appearance of snow and a 
dense, heavy atmosphere, tended in no degree to im- 
prove. The ship was cleaned throughout from stem 
to stern, and everything left in perfect order, so as to 
be immediately available for any party whom adverse 
fate might compel to seek for succour in the Bay of 
Mercy. At 5.30 p.m., all being mustered at divisions 
on deck, Captain M°Clure, the Senior Lieutenant, 
and myself inspected the ship for the last time ; a few 
words, not complimentary, were addressed to the 
mep, and all were piped to take their places at their 
respective. sledges, then on the ice. 

The white ensign of St. George was hoisted 
at the peak, and the pendant at the main, which 
flaunted gaily in the breeze as we stepped over the 
side of the ship that had ‘so long been our home, 
never to visit her again. The carpenters, who remained 
to batten down the hatches and secure the gangways, 
were the last, to leave—then the ‘Investigator’ was 
finally abandoned to her fate. As we stood on the 
ice, and took a last view of our fine old ship, we 
could not but do so with a grateful recollection, con- 
sidering how far she had borne us, through what 
dangers she hed carried us, and the safe asylum she 
had so long afforded us. But while we entertained those 
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feelings, which sailors are prone to indulge in for 
their vessels, we felt that the time had arrived when it 
became imperative to abandon her, and consequently 
we could feel no regret at leaving a ship where every 
form of privation had been so long endured. 

The sledges having been drawn up in order on 
the ice, were commanded as follows: 


ist sledge, Captain M*Clure...... - 6 men. 
2nd ,, Lieut. Haswell and Mr. Paine, 8 ,, 
8rd ,, Mr, Cout.......... oe 
4th ,, Dr. Armstrong........ 8 


All, of course, were under the orders of Captain 
M°Clure, who pioneered the way, by walking a-head. 
We (the officers) felt it our duty, rather than avail 
ourselves of our privilege of merely directing the 
sledges, to bestow all our strength on the drag ropes ; 
accordingly we took our places with the men, as some 
of them were in a very weak state; at the same time 
guiding each sledge, and attending to all the minor 
duties incidental to its charge. At 6.10 p.m, there- 
fore, with a fresh breeze from the south-west having 
set sail, we started in silence, turned our backs on the 
‘ Investigator’ for ever, and made our firat step on 
the long wished for homeward journey. 

The weight of the sledges was from 1200 to 
1400 Ibs. according to the strength of the party, having 
provisions for eighteen days. We followed the plan 
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previously adopted of travelling and sleeping six hours 
alternately, as our strength did not admit of our 
working for a longer period. We encamped the first 
night on the ice off Point Back, our invalids having 
felt much the effects of this—the first journey. Until 
the 5th, we proceeded along the northern coast of 
Banks Land, as far as Cape Hamilton, from whence 
we shaped @ course across the Strait for the nearest 
point of Melville Island (Cape Hay). We encoun- 
tered for the first few marches, tremendous packed 
ice; our progress was therefore very slow. As we 
were unable to advance singly with our sledges, two 
crewa were given to each, and in this way we 
dragged them by degrees—on some occasions not 
making more than a mile in the six hours. So worn 
out were we at times, that we were obliged to encamp 
after two or three hours of this severe labour. 

It is impossible to convey a truthful idea of the 
labour of dragging a sledge over rough ice; at times 
it can only be moved a few feet, until it be again 
arrested by a ragged or almost precipitous wall of 
rough, broken up floe ice ; or becomes deeply immersed 
in intervening, soft snow, requiring the aid of spade 
and pickaxe for its extraction. Notwithstanding all the 
care we could bestow, accidents frequently occurred 
to these vehicles, and we were obliged to encamp 
until they were repaired. To add to our difficulties, 
several of the men had become afflieted with snow 
blindness, but still dragging blind-folded, were con- 
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stantly slipping and falling in the drag ropes. Others 
were so exhausted that they had either to walk or 
be carried; this threw additional labour on the 
remainder, but we still toiled wearily on. We all 
suffered much from thirst—a feeling that, in warm 
climates is trifling when compared with the in- 
satiable craving for water, which Arctic travellers 
experience. It is rendered still more urgent by 
severe labour and exhaustion—always preceding 
the latter, and inseparable from its presence. Snow 
was eaten with avidity—but only to increase 
the evil, and excoriate the mouth; to obviate this, 
we kept it in our hands until it became consoli- 
dated into a ball, and then sucked it by degrees. 
‘As the thaw advanced, and icicles began to form, it 
was a great relief to us, for we would carry them in 
our pockets without thawing, and refresh ourselves as 
we advanced. Although it was then the height of 
summer, the temperature in the night journeys fro- 
quently froze the moccasins or boots to our feet; but 
during the sleeping hours, they were thawed and dried 
on exposure to the sun, by suspending them outside 
the tent. 

On the 12th, we reached Melville Island, en- 
camped under the bold and lofty Cape Hay, about 
twenty yards from the shore, and got a supply of 
fresh water from a stream running down its front. So 
welcome was it, that the tent was no sooner pitched 
than we all eagerly ran to drink. Our travelling for the 
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next few days was over young ice; we made good 
progress, apd on the 16th, we encamped off the 
entrance of Winter Harbour. The thaw had then 
progressed so rapidly that we had sometimes difficulty 
in finding a bed of snow on which to pitch the tent ; 
and after we did so, and had lain on it for some time, 
we found ourselves in a pool of water ; but fortunately 
with the intervention of a’ tarpaulin. We suffered, 
however, severely from the thaw, and our constant 
immersion in pools, from twelve to eighteen inches 
deep, so benumbed the feet and legs, that we were 
occasionally frost-bitten; and as young ice formed 
nightly on them, its sharp spicula cut up our canvas- 
boots very much. The travelling was beginning to tell 
on us very sensibly—after a march we found our feet 
and legs swollen, pains and stiffness about the joints, 
severe spasms in chest from the effects of the drag- 
Tope, as well as suffered a degree of languor and ex- 
haustion, which completely prostrated us, and forcibly 
intimated how il! adapted we were for a much longer 
continuance of the journey. 

On the 17th, to our great joy, we encamped within 
sight of Dealy Island, and could faintly discern 
the outline of the ships. At 2 P.m., after four hours 
rest, we commenced our last march, having previously 
washed our faces in a pool, to add somewhat to the 
respectability of our appearance—for we were truly 
a haggard looking, toil-worn party Nothing was 
talked of for the remainder of the journey, but the 
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pleasure we should experience on reaching the ships, to 
which we looked forward with delightful anticipations. 
We were in hopes of accomplishing it in a few hours, 
when we should be again amongst fellow countrymen, 
see new faces, hear strange voices, and become once 
more connected with the civilized world. The march 
was a long and trying one; as we advanced all eyes 
were eagerly bent in the direction of the ships, whose 
dark outline was then pretty distinct. We had reached 
within about two miles, when we were met by several 
officers of the ‘Resolute’ and ‘ Intrepid,’ from whom 
we received a cordial welcome. They had with great 
kindness and consideration brought us some refresh- 
ment. We were joined, in a few minutes afterwards, 
by all our old shipmates, who were able to come out, and 
they ran eagerly to meet us. Salutations and greetings, 
warm and cordial were exchanged; shipmates and 
Mmessmates, who had only so very recently parted, again 
met as if years of absence had intervened; and the 
hearty greeting, the word of welcome, and the joyous 
laugh succeeded each other, as they tackled to our 
sledges, which they bore rapidly along. I should not 
have believed such an alteration could have taken place 
in the appearance of our men since they left us only 
two months before; some of them I did not at first 
recognize, so stout and fat had they become, contrast- 
ing wonderfully with the gaunt, haggard appearance 
of former days. Their faces now glowed with a 
cheerful smile, declaring how heartily they welcomed 
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us to a harbour of safety and succour. Our numbers 
increased as we advanced—all the officers and men of 
both ships having come out to meet us. The ships 
were gaily decorated in honour of our arrival, the 
remnant of their crews were drawn up on the ice to 
receive us, with Captain Kellett at their head; and 
those who had previously joined us, fell out of the 
sledge, and received us with three loud and hearty 
British cheers—a few steps bronght us alongside the 
‘Resolute,’ and we at length experienced the pleasant 
realization of all our hopes and wishes. 

A distribution of our crew then took place between 
the two ships—the majority of the officers with myself, 
and twenty-two men were sent to the ‘Intrepid.’ 
Captain M‘Clure, and the remainder were retained in 
the ‘Resolute.’ We found that Captain Kellett had 
kindly made every preparation for our reception, on 
board the former ship, compatible with her accom- 
modation and the means at his disposal, by erecting 
temporary cabins in the stecrage outside the Gun- 
room. The officers bad provided everything that 
could possibly contribute to our comfort, and received 
us in the kindest manner; they had prepared us a 
most luxuriant repast, such as we had not known for 
many along day; and I need not say how much the 
hungry ‘ Investigators ’ did justice to the fare, as we 
felt the days of adversity had at length come to an 
end. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


The ‘ Resolate’—Intelligence received—Improvement in Health 
—Sporting Parties—-State of the Ice—Drifted off the Land— 
Release of the Ships—Cruising—Ships beset in young Ice 
—Drifting—Winter Quarters—Our Disappointment—~Death 
of Mr. Sainsbury — His Funeral—The Winter—The Year 
1854—Commencement of the Fifth Year of Arctic Service— 
Departure of our Crew to Beechey Island—Mode of Travel- 
ling aud Incidents of the Journey—Ice Travelling in the 
Spring—Arrival on Board H.M.3 ‘North Star’—Death 
of Thomas Morgan — Abandonment of ‘ Resolute’ and 
« Intrepid ’—Intelligence received of ‘Enterprise’—A Visit 
to the ‘ Investigator’—State in which she was found— 
Inferences— Incidents — Abandonment of ‘Assistance’ and 
* Pioneer’ Arrivels—Departure from Beechey Island— 
Incidents—Arrival in England. 


‘Wits our arrival on board the ‘ Resolute’ I con- 
sider the Narrative of the ‘Investigator’s’ voyage 
ceases; although I have before me copious notes of 
our daily proceedings until we reached England; 
their publication is not within the limits of this 
work. Indeed, I have neither wish nor inclination 
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to narrate them. It was our lot to be detained for 
another year in the ice, and it would ill become me 
to omment on, or criticise the proceedings which led 
to the detention of the ships, and their subsequent 
abandonment. Though I entertained then, as I do 
now, but one opinion on the subject, I can only adopt 
the language of gratitude towards those amongst 
whom I was a refugee, and who were the means of 
rescuing us from starvation and death. I shall, 
therefore, merely allude to those proceedings in con- 
nection with our own crew, and in elucidation of the 
events which subsequently befel us, on our homeward 
journey. 

On arriving at Melville Island, we heard that 
Lieutenant Cresswell and Mr. Wynniatt had pro- 
ceeded as volunteers in company with a party of 
invalids in May, to the ‘North Star,’ at Beechey 
Island, in the hope of an early opportunity occurring 
to forward them on to England that season. That 
opportunity did occur, and these officers arrived in 
England in October, 1858, in H.M.S. ‘Phoenix,’ 
with the first intelligence of our Discovery of the 
“North-west Passage, and of our safety. 

We improved rapidly in health and strength, the 
change could be daily observed, as we gradually lost 
the haggard, care-worn expression of former days, for 
one of comparative cheerfulness and health. We 
were then anxious to make ourselves useful—a life of 
inactivity, being but ill-suited to the hardy ‘ Investi- 
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gators’; and as it was then the height of the shoot- 
ing season, and game abundant, we volunteered our 
services to Captain Kellett, to keep up the supply. of 
fresh meat, in lieu of that which we were consansing, 
which he gladly accepted. 

‘We were accordingly dispatched with a few men in 
different directions, having a tent and provisions, for 
eight or ten days at a time; and were very successful 
in our sport. I met with many mcidents and adven- 
tures, too numerous for mention here. On one of 
these occasions, Lieutenant Pim and myself shot in 
the course of a week, one Musk Ox, nine Reindeer, 
ten Hares, eighteen Brent Geese, thirteen Ducks, and 
sixteen Ptarmigan—evidence of the large amount of 
game to be met with on Melville Island. It may be 
taken as an average of what was obtained by other 
parties. Several were in localities where Musk Oxen 
abounded, and few Reindeer; many of the former 
were consequently shot. By the zealous exertions of 
the officers and men of both ships, upwards of 
10,000 lbs of fresh meat were obtained ; the issue of 
which at proper intervals, had a most salutary effect. 

We continued to watch the state of the ice with 
intense anxiety, as we felt quite certain our days of 
imprisonment in it were drawing to a close, and that 
we should reach England in 1853. The thaw con- 
tinued to progress very satisfactorily; it was not, 
however, until the morning of the 18th of August, 
during the prevalence of a north-west gale, that the 
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ice was set off-shore, which gradually broke up around 
us, and towards the close of the day, the ships were 
under sail in a fine expanse of open water. We 
continued working along the pack edge at times, 
occasionally secured to the fice ice off Point Griffiths, 
until the 10th, when the ships were beset in young 
ice, off Byam Martin Island, in latitude 74° 49’ 36” N., 
longitude, 105° 42° W. We continued drifting until 
early ‘in November, the ships becoming finally fixed 
about twenty-eight miles to the south-west of Cape 
Cockburn, in latitude 70° 41’, longitude 101° 22’ W., 
which were our winter quarters during 1853-54. 

Tt is needless for me to say what was the extreme 
bitterness of our disappointment after the sanguine 
hopes we had so reasonably indulged in; but the 
‘ Investigator’s’ bore themselves worthily, under their 
misfortunes. There was one, however, on whom it 
exercised a different effect (Mr. Sainsbury) he, poor 
fellow, long sustained by the hope of reaching England 
at the close of the season, when fully aware that we 
were doomed to spend another winter in the ice, 
drooped in spirits, his disease made rapid progress, 
and on the 14th, to our great regret, he was released 
from his long suffering. He had rallied considerably 
in July and August, and had we then got to England, 
his life would, in all human probability, have been 
prolonged for a little time, but the seeds of his disease 
(Consumption) were too deeply seated to be eradicated, 
or to afford any hope of permanent recovery. On 
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the 16th, we bore him to his cold and watery grave ; 
part of the impressive service of our church was read 
on board the ‘Resolute’ by Captain Kellett, when 
the body wrapped in canvass as 


“ No useless coffin enclosed his breast,” 


was placed on a sledge, covered with the Union Jack, 
over which the ensign floated half mast high. This was 
drawn by six petty officers of the ‘ Investigator’, and 
followed by all the officers and men of both ships 
to a smooth piece of ice about 200 yards distant, 
where a square hole was cut down to the icy sea 
to receive him, The sledge was drawn up alongside, 
when the remainder of the burial service was read. 
All grouped around, gazing in melancholy silence on 
the touching scene before us; and when the words 
were pronounced ‘we, therefore, commit his body to 
the deep,’ it glided slowly from the sledge, and was 
silently engulphed in the watery grave beueath the ice 
on which we stood. The bleak and dreary character 
of the day was quite in keeping with the occasion—a 
cold, biting north-west wind, and a temperature of 57° 
below freezing point, added in no small degree to its 
solemnity and gloom. 

This, our fourth winter in the ice, was passed 
much in the same way as all the others had been; 
but our great distance from the nearest land being 
twenty-vight miles, we were unable to make it in any 
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‘way available for recreation or hunting; we conse- 
quently participated in a full degree in all the dreari- 
ness and solitude inseparable from wintering in the 
pack. As our numbers rendered us a heavy tax on 
the resources of the ships, there was a reduction 
made in the allowance of provisions at the beginning 
of winter ; but we thought little of it, when compared 
with our privations of former days. 

With the advent of 1854, we commenced our 
fifth year of Arctic service. The winter, up to this 
period, had been one of intense cold, but less so than 
that of the previous year in the Bay of Mercy, and 
we were likewise in a much better condition for re- 
sisting its effects. Captain Kellett determined, with 
a view of husbanding the resources of his own ship, 
to detach the ‘ Investigators’ early in the spring to 
H.M.S, ‘North Star,’ at Beechey Island, where o 
large depét of provisions was formed; we were 
thus destined for another march over the ice. arly 
in April, we received orders for travelling in three 
divisions : the first, consisting of two sledges and 
twenty men, with Lieutenant Haswell and Mr. Paine, 
were dispatched on the 10th; the secon, with 
Lieutenent Pim and myself, with the same number 
of men, and a few invalids from the ships, were 
sent on the 11th; the third, with Captain M°Clure 
and the remainder of our officers and men, followed 
us two days subsequently. 

Our three parties were thus within a day’s march 
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so that we were able to afford mutual assis- 
tance, if necessary, by waiting for or advancing on 
each other. Our journey was a severe and trying 
one, as Arctic travelling at that season of the year 
ever is, from the lowness of the temperature. On the 
morning of our departure, it was 35 below zero, and 
alternated several degrees above and below that 
during the journey, the details of which it is not my 
intention at present to narrate. Our route lay over 
the ice, between Garrett Island and the coast of 
Bathurst and Cornwallis Land, some of which was 
heavy and packed, but much’of it was of the previous 
year’s formation, evidencing that a large body of 
open water existed along the coast at the close of 
the season. We had several adventures with Bears 
and Wolves, and one of the former was killed. 
Our men held out well: a few of the weaker 
suffered occasionally from exhaustion—one poor fel- 
low, whose intellect had been long affected, was 
then in state of complete imbecility, and a source of 
much trouble and anxiety, he was, on one occasion, 
nearly becoming the prey of a hungry Bear, but was 
fortunately rescued. 

The cold was intense: our garments were always 
frezen after a march—stockings and moccasins ad- 
hering so firmly to each other, from the condensation 
of vapour, that we were often obliged to cut them 
off our feet, which might be said to be encased in ice ; 
requiring us to keep in constant motion to prevent 
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being frost-bittev. The mits were in the same con- 
dition, together with other portions of our dress; the 
only means for thawing which, was by taking them 
into our blanket bags when we went to rest, and 
imparting to them the warmth of our own bodies. 
The consequence was, that the product of the thaw, 
(water), froze on our bags, which ultimately became 
hard and stiff from the accumulation of ice. Every- 
thing was either half-thawed, frozen, or covered with 
hoar-frost, not excepting eyelids, beard, and face, 
with frost-bites constantly occurring, from the exposure 
of the hands in the manipulation necessary for putting 
on one’s garments, or taking them off. We were 
frequently frost-bitten when asleep, or when in the act of 
dispatching our hasty meal, while sitting up in the tent, 
enveloped in our blankets. Such are a few of the 
incidents of Arctic travelling, in the performance of 
which no service more thoroughly tests man’s powers 
of endurance, both morally and physically. No 
fluid is 90 acceptable to a wearied traveller in 
the North as tea; after a day’s journey, its effects 
are peculiarly refreshing and exhilarating. Cocoa, 
from its being more nutritious and sustaining, is well 
adapted for the morning meal, and, with some frozen 
bacon, generally constitutes the breakfast; the re- 
mainder of the day’s allowance of food is taken at 
the end of the march. 

On the 24th of April, we reached the ‘North 
Star,’ where we found the first division had arrived 
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the day before; and Captain M°Clure followed on the 
27th, so that we were once more assembled together 
in the same ship. The effects of the journey had 
been more or less felt by us all, but we were re- 
cruited by a few days’ rest. During our sojourn at 
Beechey Island, we lost one of our men, Thomas 
Morgan, who, after a very prolonged illness, died from 
the effects of his previous sufferings in the ‘ Inves- 
tigator.’ He was a most excellent man, and his loss 
was much and universally deplored. It was the fifth 
and last death that occurred. 

We remained at Beechey Island—celebrated as the 
first winter quarters of Sir John Franklin’s Expedi- 
tion—and resorted to various expedients to kill time 
during this long period of uninterrupted daylight. 
Excursions to the neighbouring lands, sauntering over 
the island, ever in search of the slightest trace of the 
‘missing Expedition, and shooting Dorekies (Uria 
Gryjlle), which were very numerous in the ice-cracks, 
constituted the principal occupations of the summer. 
In the mean time, Sir Edward Belcher, the Senior 
Officer of the Expedition, ordered the abandonment 
of the ‘Resolute’ and ‘Intrepid;’ and the officers 
and crews of those ships joined us on the 28th of 
May. Captain Kellett had, at an early period of the 
spring, detached two parties from the ‘Resolute :’ 
one to explore the Strait of Prince of Wales, in the 
hope of obtaining some intelligence of Captain Col- 
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linson in the ‘Enterprise ;’ the other proceeded to 
the ‘Investigator,’ in the Bay of Mercy, where she 
was still found. On the 12th of July, they arrived 
on board the ‘ North Star.’ 

By the former, we received intelligence of our 
Consort, and from the course which Captain Collinson 
intended to pursue by the records he left at Princess 
Royal Islands, we felt but little apprehension for his 
ultimate safety, as his line of retreat along the coast 
of America, was open to him every summer; and 
failing his ability to extricate his ship, his resources 
would have enabled him to reach some of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s trading posts. Mr. Krabbe (Master of 
the ‘ Intrepid’) was the officer selected to go to the Bay 
of Mercy ; from whose report* I extract the following 
particulars of the state in which he found the 
* Investigator,’ twelve months after we abandoned 
her. 

“The tattered remains of the ensign and pendant 
were still flying, and an accumulation of drift on the 
northern side of the ship, sufficient to enable me to 
walk in over her gunwale; there was a good deal on 
her decks, but not to prevent our easily getting at the 
fore-hatchway. The ships head was N. 30 W. true, 
her cable hanging slack under her bow. She was 
heeled about 10° to starboard and slightly by the 

* Vide Parlismentary “Blue Book” on Polar Expeditions, 
1855. 
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head. There were no signs of pressure about her, 
although the oakum was hanging very loosely out of 
most of the seams. She was S. 12 E. 1400 yards 
from the cairn, and 426 yards from the nearest point 
of beach, her stern being in eleven fathoms of water. 
On going below, I found all things in good order, and 
the lower deck pretty free from frost ; but overhead, on 
orlop decks, there were great accumulations. On 
examining the holds, I found she had leaked during 
the preceding summer, so much that she was now 
full to the orlop beams forward, and within ten inches 
of them abaft, with solid ice.” Speaking of the state 
of the ice, this officer again says. ‘ Both on entering 
and leaving the bay, I paid marked attention to the 
state of the ice in it, and am confident that there was 
no water made inside a line from Point Providence to 
Point Back during 1858, but there was open water 
during that season along the whole line, and which 
finally met and arrested pieces from the pack around 
the neighbourhood of Cape Hamilton.” 

The inferences to be deduced from this report are, 
that the ‘Investigator’ moved a little in the summer of 
1853 ; that the ice never broke up in the Bay, and 
that we consequently should have failed to liberate 
her had we remained ; and that she will, from the ac- 
cumulation of ice and water, ultimately sink at her 
anchors, and find repose at, or near where we left 
her. We had, therefore, every reason to congratulate 
ourselves that we abandoned her at the period we did. 

ee 
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Towards the middle of August, the ‘ North Star’ was 
liberated from her winter quarters, and we remained 
at the floe edge, pending the orders of Sir Edward 
Belcher, and in hourly expectation of the arrival of a 
ship from England. In the meantime, Sir Edward 
determined to abandon his own ship ‘ Assistance,’ 
and her tender ‘ Pioneer,’ and on the 25th, the crews of 
H.M. Ships ‘Investigator,’ ‘Resolute,’ ‘Intrepid,’ 
Assistance and ‘Pioneer,’ were collected on board the 
* North Star,’ and we cast off from the floe on our home- 
ward voyage. We had scarcely done so, when the 
outline of a ship could be faintly observed through the 
haze, and we soon hailed with emotion the arrival of 
HLM. Ships ‘Phoenix’ and ‘Talbot’ from England. 
We received by them the first letters we had had for 
a period of nearly five years, which brought joy to 
some, and deep mourning to others. The crews of 
the abandoned ships were distributed between the 
yessels—the ‘Investigator’s’ remained on board the 
‘North Star,’ and we immediately proceeded on our 
course. After touching at Navy Board inlet, in 
Lancaster Sound, and at Lievly, on the coast of Green- 
land, we landed off Ramsgate on the 6th of 
October, 1854, after an absence of four years and 
ten months. 

A few days subsequently, Captain M°Clure, the 
officers and crew, were tried by Court-Martial on 
board H.M.S. ‘ Waterloo,’ at Sheerness, for the 
abandonment of the ship; and after due investi- 
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gation were honourably acquitted. The President 
of the Court, on the termination of the trial, was 
pleased to pass a high encomium on our conduct ; no 
less for the hardships and privations we had under- 
gone, than for the good service we had done our 
country, by the important Discovery we had made— 
Tax Nogta-Wzst Passage. 
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List of Game shot by the Officere and Crew of H.M.S.  Inveati- 
gatur; in the Bay of Mercy, from October, 1851, to April, 1858. 
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In addition to the above, the following were shot in the 
Prince of Wales Strait: 
27 Bares. 
249 Ptarmigan. 
80 Wild-fowl (Ducks and Geese). 
4 Bears. é 
5 Musk-Oren (1269 Ibs. of meat), 
No regular account was kept of the Foxes that were shot 
or captured, which: may have atiounted to 50, and the 
number of wild-fowl is estimated at a low average. 
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The following is a List of the Birds and Animals met with 
in the Polar Sea during the Voyage, and of which 
specimens were obtained. 


MAMMALIA, 

Tricheens Rosmarus, Balaena Mysticetus, Beluga Borealis, 
Monadon Monoceros, Ursus Maritimus, Phoca Vitulina, 
Bos Moschatus, Cervus Tarandus, Canis Lagopus, Canis 
Greenlandieus, Canis Argentatus, Lepus Glacielis, Mus 
Hudsonius, Canis Lupus, Mustela Erminea. 


AVES, 

Colymbus Glacialis, Colymbus Arcticus, Colymbus Sep- 
tentrionalis, Grus Canadensis, Anas Bernicla, Anser Hyper- 
boreus, Anas Molissima, Anas Spectabilis, Anas Caudacuta, 
Anas Glucislis, Larus Glaucus, Larus Argentatus, Larus 
Tridactylus, Lestris Parasiticus, Sterna Arctica, Tetrao 
Lagopus, Tetrao Rupestris, Tetrao Saliceti, - Strix Nyetea, 
Procellaria Glacialis, Cervus Oorax, Fringilla, Emberiza 
Nivalis, Caprimulgus Americanus, Hierofalco Candicans, 
Charadrius Pluvialis, Charadrius Hiaticula, Phalaropus 
Platyrynchos, Tringa Maritima, Calidrie Arenaria, Strepsilas 
Collaris. 

PISCES. 

Salmo, Blenniua Polaris, Cottus Quadricornis, Cottus 
Polaris. 

INSECTA. 

Mosquito (Culex Reptans), two species of Caterpillars 
(Lepidoptera), genus Bombyx, and two of the Diptera were 
obtained ; the speciea in either was not determined. 
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‘ INVERTEBRATA, 

Dianwa Glacialia, Cyanea Arctica, Asterias Polaris, Gum- 
marus Lorictaus, Gammarus Boreus, Nais Ciliata, Nymphum 
Grossipéa, Nymphum Hirsutus, Alpheus Aculeatus, Alpheus 
Polaris, Clio Borealis, Limacina Arctica, Gammarus Lorietaus. 


I have to-regret that all the specimens of the foregoing 
birds and animals, were left on board the ‘ Investigator’ 
when it became necessary to abandon her, The prepara. 
tions, included the skins, skeletons, and such of the viscera 
as I considered worthy of preservation A few specimens of 
the crustaceous and acephalous animals, not included in the 
above ligt, I had reserved for more accurate examination 
than it lay in my power then to bestow on them. 

I may remark, that in the Western {elanda (Baring and 
Melville), where the soil is arenaceous, animal life is more 
abundant than elsewhere; this gradually decreased as we 
proceeded to the eastward, where the limeatone formation 
generally prevailed. But the greater number of Bears, 
Seals, Walruses, and Sea-fowl met with—slthough these are 
more difficult to procure than Musk-Oxen or Reindeer—by 
their great size afford sufficient compensation ; the carbona- 
ceous element of the food (fat), the great supporter of 
respiration and life, being so largely supplied. 
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The following is a List of the Plants collected by the late 
Robert Anderson, Esg., Surgeon of H.M.S8. ‘ Enterprise? 
presented to the Royal Gardens at Kew, ecamined by’ Dr. 
J. D. Hooker, F.R.S., and described by him in the 
Lcenrnal of Ute Prevecdee ef the deennen Becsey Ser 
November, 1856.” 


FEOM THE COAST OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Senecio aureus, Artemesia Vulgaris, var. Silesii, Leu- 
carthemum Arcticum, Arbutus alpina, Androsace chame- 
jasme, Salix Polaris, Triticum repens, var. purpureum, Poa 
laxa, Dupontia Fischeri, Calamagrostis stricta, Festuca 
brevifolia. 


YEOM BARING ISLAND, OR BANKS LAND, 


Ranunculus nivalis, Papaver nudicaule L. (abundant), 
Cardamine digitala, Draba alpina glacialis et algida, Draba 
incana, Draba rupestris, Cochlearia Anglica, Stellaria lon- 
gipes, Lupinus perennia, Dryas integrifolis, Potentilla nana, 
Saxifraga flagellaris, Saxifraga cwspitosa, Saxifraga oppoaiti- 
folia, Erigeron ——, Polemonium coeruleum, Primula Horne- 
manniana, Phlox Richardsonii, Oxyria reniformis, Salix 
myrtilloides, Salix specioss, Catabrosa aquatica, Carex 
rigida. 

FROM PRINCE ALBERTS LAND. 

Anemone Richardeonii, Caltha Arctica, Hesperis Harkeri, 
Vesicaria Arctica, Platypetalum purpurascens, Entrema 
Edwardsii, Linum perenne, Hedysaram boreale, Oxytropis 
nigrescens, Epilobium latifolium, Epilobium slpinam, Hip- 
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pris Vulgaris, Saxifraga Hirculus, Saxifrags aizoides, Saxi- 
fraga hiersciifolia, Chysosplenium alternifolium, Artemesia 
borealis, Leneanthemum integrifolium, Campanuls linifolia, 
Vaccinium religinosum, Androsace Septentrionalis, Pedicu- 
laria capitata, Pedicularis Sudetica, Armeria Arctica, Salix 
myrsinites, Salix Richardsonii, Salix desertorum, Salix. 
reticulata, Glyceria Arctica, Deschampsia co-spitosa, Hiero- 
chloe pauciflora, Calamagrostis purpurascens, Calpadium 
latifolium, Eriophorum vaginatum, Carex scirpoides, Carex 
incurva, Carex stans, Carex compacta, Carex vaginata, Carex 
foliginosa, Carex vustulata, Elyna spicata, Cystopteris 


FOUND ON BOTH BARING ISLAND AND PRINCE ALBERTS 
LAND, 

Ranuneulus affinis, Draba hirta, Silene acaulis, Lychnis 
apetala, Honekeneya peploides, Cerastium alpinum, Hedy- 
sarum McKenzii, Phaca aborigincrum, Oxytropis Campes- 
tria, Oxytropis Uralensis, var. Arctica, Poteotilla ninca, 
Taxifraga tricuspidata, Saxifraga nivalis, Saxifraga cernua, 
Saraxacum dens-leonis, Senecio frigidus, Senecio palustris, 
ver, Congestus, Arnica Angustifolia, Erigeron uniflorum, 
Nardosmia corymbosa, Cassiopea tetragona, Castilleja pal- 
lids, Pedicularie hirsute, Polygonum viviparom, Elymus 
arenarius, Alopicurus alpinus, Eriophorum capitatum, Krio- 
phorum polystachum, Equisotum ervense. 
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A Description of the Manner in which H.M.S. ‘ Investi- 
gator? was strengthened for Service in the Arctic 
Regions, by Wm. M. Rice, Esq. Master Shipwright of 
Woolwich Dockyard, on whose Plan and under whose 
Superintendence the Work was done. 


The ‘Investigator,’ of 422 tons, fitted at Messrs. Green’s 
Yard, Blackwall, April, 1848, for Arctic Service, was forti- 
fied externally by solid chock channels, and ice-stages, 
extending from the hawse bolstera to the quarters; the 
side is doubled with 7 in. teak plank under the channela, 
increasing to Sin. at the wale, which is 8 feet broad; 
from thence 4 strakes of teak, diminishing in thickness 
from 8 in. to 5} in., 7 strakes of English oak from 
5} in. to 4 in.; and at the turn of the bilge, 4 strakes 
of from 4 in. to 5 in. Canada elm; 7 strakes of English 
oak from 6 in. to 3 in., and the remainder of the bottom, 
to the keel, is of 3 in. Canada elm. 

The quarter galleries are removed, and the stern and 
quarter pieces strongly united; all rails and projections 
being carefally avoided. 

The knee of the head being removed, the bow is fortified, 
and terminated by ice-chocks, over which are fastened gal- 
vanized iron plates 5-16ths of an inch thick. An iron 
rubbing-plate is also fitted to the front of the ice-stege and 
channels, 

Within-board, the spaces between the bands at the floor- 
heads, &c., are filled in, and the entire surface being 
caulked, two thicknesses of 1fin. African boards are 
worked diagonally, at right-angles to each other, from the 
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timbera to the lower-deck shelf; the seams of each layer 
being caulked, and felt laid between the surfaces. 

Ten pairs of iron diagonal riders are worked in the hold, 
and ten pairs of diagonal plates on the sides of the vessel 
between decks. 

The bows and stern are fortified internally by wood 
sleepers, breastworks, and iron crutches; great attention 
has also been paid in the arrangement of diagonal castings, 
radiating square to the bows, under the beams of each deck, 
terminating at the shelf-pieces and hooks, to meet as effec- 
tively as possible the pressure of ice. 

Between the upper and lower decks, and also between 
the lower and orlop decks, as well as in the hold, where 
tie-beams have been introduced, thick shelf-pieces are 
worked, terminating under the transom abaft, and meeting 
at the middle line forward. 

Filling chocks have been fitted in the after part, with a 
second transom kneed to the sternpost and ship’s side, 
double-planked, within and without-board, thus affording 
great strength to the stern to meet the shocks to which the 
counter may be subjected. 

The thwartship bulkheads of the fore, main, and after 
holds, are wrought diagonally of two thicknesses of 1} in. 
English oak plank, at right-angles to each other, the upper 
ends rabbetting into the lower-deck beams, and the lower 
ends into 4in, plank wroaght upon the doubling; the 
bulkheada are caulked on both sides, and rendered water- 
tight; the wing bulkheads are similarly wrought. The 
limber-boards are caulked down, and doubled over with fore 
and aft planks, which serve to receive the diagonal ceiling. 

Penstocks are introduced on each side of the keelson, 
through each bulkhead, allowing a free water-course, when 
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required, from one water-tight compartment to another, 
leading to the well. 

The fore hold is provided with two common iron pumps, 
to work on the weather-deck, and the well ia furnished with 
four of Maseey’s excellent pumps, 

The pillars between decks, and in the hold, are tied 
together by means of screw-bolts and tee-plates, the lower 
ends being well secured to cross-chocks bolted to the floors ; 
experience has proved the need of security against the decks 
Yising ; and thus, when under extreme pressure in the ice, 
to prevent the ship’s sides being forced in. 

The upper-deck is doubled with Sin, fir plank, laid 
diagonally between the water-way and binding-strakes amid- 
ships, having felt, saturated in hot tallow, laid between the 
two surfaces. 

The ship’s sides, between decks, are entirely covered with 
felt, upon which a covering of in. fir board is brought on. 

The vessel is provided with Preston’s Patent Ventilating 
Tiluminators, let into the deck over the cabins and mess- 
tables; Phillip’s Power Capstan; Windlass with purchase 
ends; Sylvester’s Warming Apparatus; Bowser’s Fire- 
hearth, with Snow-tank for supply of fresh water; to which, 
also, has been adapted a mode of ventilation. 
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‘Description of the Warming Apparatus erected on board 
HLM.S. ‘ Investigator? 


The ships composing the several Arctic Expeditions which 
have been despatched by the Government, have been pro- 
vided with an efficient apparatus for warming them. The 
arrangements for this purpose combine a general system of 
ventilation, by which the air of every part of the vessel is 
regularly warmed, 

The apparatus consists of a stove or cockle in which the 
fresh air ia warmed ; of an arrangement of tubes for con- 
veying the warmed air to the officers’ berths, the Captain’s 
cabin, and the fore part of the ship; of a smoke-pipe which 
diffuses its heat between decks ; and of a ventilating funnel 
which carries off the smoke and vitiated air. 

The cockle is fixed in the hold close to the main hatch- 
way, upon & prepared floor of planking laid upon the kelson, 
and covered with copper. Beneath the planking, and be- 
tween it and the inside ceiling of the bottom of the ship, is a 
hollow chamber, into which the fresh air descends by the 
main hatchway. In the vessels recently fitted out, e large 
iron pipe has been provided, which establishes a communi- 
cation between the fresh air chamber under the stove and 
the external air. This pipe acts upon the principle of the 
wind-sail, being provided at its upper extremity with a cowl, 
the mouth of which is always kept towards the wind by 
means of a vane attached to it. Holes are cut in the 
planking under the cockle for the ascent of the fresh air, to 
replace that which has been warmed. 

The cockle ie of cast-iron, about three feet square, and 
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consists of two pyramidical frastrums placed one within the 
other, and resting upon a cast-iron foundation plate, the 
largest end of each frustrum being at the top, and the outer 
one supporting a pyramid which covers in the whole, The 
inner case contains the firetplace, which is lined at the sides 
with fire-tiles, and the fire is fed with fuel by a door which 
opens through the outer case. By this construction, no 
part of the surfaces by which the air is warmed are in 
contact with the burning fuel, and the frequent cause of 
contemination in hot-air stoves, from‘a portion of the plates 
becoming over-heated, is avoided. The rays of heat from 
the fire strike upon the under side of the covering pyramid, 
while the smoke passes off at each side over the upper edge 
of the inner frustram, and descends at the sides and back 
through the space between the two cases, which is about 
three inches at the top, and eight inches at the bottom. 
The smoke escapes from the bottom of the case into a 
horizontal flue of cast-iron, bolted to the under side of the 
foundation plate. The sides of the outer case and the pyra- 
midal top are corrugated externally, for the purpose of 
increasing the surface in contact with the air, in order that 
the metal may part with its heat eo rapidly, that the plates 
cannot obtain such a temperature as would render the air 
warmed by them unwholesome. 

The cockle is enclosed within a equare jacket of plate- 
iton, which rests at the bottom upon the planking of the 
fresh air chamber. The upper edge of the jacket supports 
four triangular cast-iron plates, which converge to a point a 
few inches above the pyramidal top of the cockle, thus 
forming another pyramid sbove the cockle. These plates 
are perforated with holes, from which sheet-iron tubes de- 
seend to within an inch of the top of the cockle. The 
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object of this arrangement is, firstly, to prevent any veins of 
air escaping unwarmed, as would be the case if the upper 
part of the jacket were quite open to the chamber above it ; 
and secondly, to cause the current of air to impinge forcibly 
upon the heated metal, with the view of abstracting its 
heat more rapidly, The tubes are 2 inches in diameter, 
and 108 in number. 

The air, as it ascends from the fresh air chamber beneath 
the cockle, comes first in contact with the bottom flue, from 
which it receives its first portion of heat. Thence it passes 
up by the space between the outer case of the cockle and 
the enclosing jacket into the tube chamber, from which it 
escapes by the tubes into a warm air chamber above the 
apparatus, The angle which the tube-plates make with 
their base is much smaller than that of the top of the 
cockle, so that the section of the’tube chamber shows a 
continually decreasing area from its side towards the apex. 
This arrangement provides a space for the passage of the air 
between each row of tubes equal to the area of all the tubes 
beyond. The collective air-way of the tubes is 2.3562 feet, 
and the velocity with which the air passes through the tubes 
being found to average about 6 feet per second, the quantity 
of fresh warmed air supplied to the ship may be estimated 
at about 800 cubic feet per minute. At this rate, if the 
cubic contents of the inhabited portion of the vessel be 
taken at 24,000 feet, the whole air of the ship would be 
renewed twice in one hour. 

The air chamber over the cockle is of the capacity of 
about a cubic yard, and from the upper part of it two cali- 
ducts branch off to the sides of the ship. These caliducta, 
as well as the enclosure of the warm-air chamber, are formed 
of sheet-iron, put together in double thicknesses, with about 
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an inch of air-space between the two envelopes, for the 
purpose of preventing the loss of heat by the warmed air in 
its passage through them. 

At the sides of the ship the caliducte rise through the 
lower deck, and are connected to horizontal tubes of light 
sheet-iron, which extend themselves fore and aft along the 
ship’s side, passing through all the officers’ state-rooms, and 
terminating at one end in the after-cabin, and at the other 
end in the open part of the ship forward, where the men 
mess, In its passage through the officers’ state-rooms, the 
warm-air tube passes between the ship’s side, and the 
standing bed-place, or berth, The space enclosed between 
the berths and the ship’s side is open below to the general 
air of the cabin, and at top is covered with perforated sine, 
throngh which the warm air ascends. These tubes, which 
are of large dimensions, are perforated with numerous small 
holes, which increase in number as the distance from the 
warming apparatus becomes greater. The ends of the hot- 
air tubea in the after-cabin are fitted with hinged valves, 
adjustable by means of a quadrant rack, for the purpose of 
regulating the admission of warmed air; in the fore part of 
the ship, the ends of the tubes are perforated with holes. 

‘The causes that give motion to the warmed air, and enaure 
ita distribution equally throughout the ship, are— 

Ist. Its own diminished specific gravity as compared with 
the colder air of the external atmosphere, which, passing in 

"through the openings at the base of the cockle, displaces the 
body of air within the apparatus which has been heated by 
contact with the metal, and drives it forward through the 
tubes provided for its conveyance {o the various parts of the 
ship. 

2nd. The influence’ exerted upon the warm-air currents 
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by the fires in the galley, and eabin stove, which drawa the 
air towards the extreme ends of the vessel. It is necessary, 
for this reason, that an uninterrupted communication should 
be maintained between the openings at the termination of 
the horizontal tubes, and the general air of the ship. The 
stove in the cabin should bave an open fire, with a good- 
sized smoke-funnel from it into the open air. 

The smoke-flue from the warming apparatus, which has 
been described as taken off from the bottom of the stove, is 
made the means of affording additional heat to the open 
space between decks. A vertical smoke-flue of about one 
foot diameter is carried up from the bottom of the cockle to 
the under side of the upper or “spar” deck, This com- 
municatea with an horizontal smoke-tube, of a flattened 
oval form, and put together, like the caliducts, with two 
thicknesses of plates, and an intervening air-space. The 
oval tube is suspended from the beams of the upper deck, 
and extends the whole length from the main to the fore 
hatchways. Besides its use in warming the ship, this pipe 
serves a useful purpose in drying the clothing of the men in 
wet weather. The smoke-pipe terminates in the ventilating 
funnel near the fore hatchway. 

The ship being thus filled with an abundant supply of 
fresh warmed air, the vitiated sir is extracted: firstly, by 
means of the large open fire in the cooking galley; and 
secondly, by @ ventilating chimney, or funnel, which sur- 
rounds the smoke-pipe from the galley and cockle; and is 
carried up to a considerable height, and terminating with a 
cowl, acting in the ordinary mode, by its mouth being 
averted from the wind. 

Jn this apparatus, the cockle itself, with the whole of the 
caliducts, and hot-hair tubes, are fixtures, but the smoke- 
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flues are moveable, and are usually taken down and stowed 
away, when the apparatus is not in use, and set up again 
when required, 

‘The apparatus is constructed for burning coal, when that 
can be obtained, but in the various Arctic Expeditions 
“lignum vite” has been extensively used as fuel. 

S. Ecan Rossza, C.E. 
6, Cannon Row, Westminster. 


Copy of a Letter addressed to the Director-General of the 
Medical Department of the Navy, on the Quality of the 
Lemon-Juice furnished to the Expedition, 

Adelphi Hotel, Oct. 81st, 1854. 
Siz, 

In compliance with your request, that I should report to 
you, for the information of my Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, my opinion of the Lemon-juice supplied to 
HLM.S, ‘Investigator,’ touching its quality and efficacy as 
an antiscorbutic agent. 

I have now the honour to inform you, that I carefully 
tested the two different kinds of acid, on leaving England, 
and at regular intervals subsequently throughout the entire 
period of the commission, up to the time of the abandon- 
ment of the ship; and accurately noted the results, that I 
might be enabled to arrive at a just estimate of their 
strength, and detect any deterioration they might subse- 
quently undergo. 

_In the strength of acidity and power of neutralizing 
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alkalies, I found both kinds far exceed in these properties 
the Lemon-juice of commerce, or any ‘that my professional 
experience had hitherto made me acquainted with. Although 
subjected to every possible vicissitude of temperature, from 
the highest Equatorial heat to the intensity of Arctic cold, 
I was unable to detect the slightest change or deterioration 
in their strength or properties. 

To their great excellence as antiscorbutic agents, I can 
with confidence bear the most ample testimony ; for, unfor- 
tunately, I was afforded an opportunity of but too fully 
testing their efficacy when Scarvy and scorbutie debility 
universally existed amongst us. To the great regularity 
that was observed in the issue of these acids, and the positive 
evidence which was afforded me, that every officer and man 
drank their allowance, I attribute (as one of the principal 
causes) much of the comparative good health and freedom 
from Seurvy which, fora period of nearly the two firat years, 
we enjoyed. 

When Scurvy, at length, appeared so generally amongst us, 
I found the Lemon-juice the most efficacious and speedy 
agent, not only in arresting its progress, but in eradicating 
the disease, until the influence of those causes which ori- 
ginally produced it (cold and insufficient food) again re- 
established it. I had recourse to it in all the scorbutic 
cases, with the utmost confidence, from the tried excellence 
of the acids : on it I placed the greatest reliance—it was my 
unfailing hope, and as long as I could command a liberal 
supply, I was never disappointed in the anticipated results, 

I may also be permitted to remark, that it wes not until 
some time after the supply of the acid for the use of the sick 
had been much curtailed, in consequence of the diminished 
resources of the ship (as I was informed), that the number 
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of our crew suffered any diminution by death, after a period 
of more than three years had elapsed. 1 am also enabled 
to report favourably of it, as an external application to ulcers 
or abrasions occurring in a ecorbutic habit of body. 

I am, however, almost unable to say which kind of acid I 
could most strongly recommend as an antiscorbutic—the 
excellent acid properties of both I found equally unimpaired, 
and in their relative efficacy I could detect no difference : 
but, as well as frequent observations enabled me to judge, 
the boiled acid deposited a greater amount of its mucila- 
ginous constituents than the unboiled, or that which was 
prepared with spirit, and for this reason I think the anti- 
scorbutic properties of the latter might remain longer unim- 
paired, and consequently be considered the better prepara- 
tion for general issue in Her Majesty’s Navy. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Axex. Anmetrone, M.D,, 


Surgeon, Royal Navy. 
The Director-General, 
Naval Medical Department, 
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